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I— ANCIENT HOME OF THE ARYANS AND THEIR 
MIGRATION TO INDIA. 

By Atul Chani^ra Ganguly. 

During the latter half of the last century the philologists 
inferred from philological and geographical reasons derived 
from the traditions preserved in the Avesta that the first 
ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks,, the. 
Romans, and other European races speaking Aryan Languages, 
were living together within the same enclosures, that the . 
home of the Indo- Germanic race is to be sought in the : 
Central Highlands of Asia, and that after their invasion ofi 
India some three or four thousand years before Christ, one 
section of the race passed to Persia and the others directly 
from their original home went to Europe, and lastly that the 
ancient language of the Aryan conquerors of India was the 
oldest branch of that primal stock which in other regions- 
and ages developed distinctive perfections in the utterance of 
Plato, of Virgil, or of Shakespeare. The protest against the 
central Asian hypothesis ^^was first raised by the modern 
geological, archaeological and anthropological investigators* 
The first among the causes which have led to this protest 
is the discovery that the present races of Europe speaking^ 
Aryan languages have been inhabiting it since the beginning 
of the neo-lithic period whose age, according to M, Morlot 
and others, may be. from 8000 to 10,000 years. Their 
second objection is that those who now speak Aryan languages 
do not belong to one race, but to several. In the third place 
they hold that the most ancient records of any actual events 
which we possess are no longer the slabs with cuneiform 
writing disinterred frbm Babylonian mounds, but the 
immeasurably older memorials of sageessful hunts, preserved 



in the caverns of the Dordogne, which were inscribed by 
the contemporaries of the mammoth on the bones and tusks 
of 1 extinct !a6imals^ 'compared with ^ which the records -on 
Babylonian tablets, or in Egyptian tombs, much more the 
traditions preserved in the Avesta, are altogether modern. 
Last, they assert that in no part of Europe has it been 
proved that there was interruption of continuity between, 
the ages of stone and metal, and there is no evidence' 
whatever to show that the present inhabitants of Europe" 
are not descended from the people of the neo-lithic age> 
whose civilisation was of a very rudimentary character ; 
and these conclusions, they say, which are now generally 
accepted by archaeologists, are fatal to the old theory that" 
the Aryans were a comparatively civilised people, who 
invaded Europe from the East bringing with them bronze 
■weapons which enabled them to subdue the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Europe, These discoveries have at once been 
followed by the abandonment of the Asiatic hypothesis by- 
many eminent scholars who now advocate the European' 
hypothesis. 

Now, although many eminent scholars are in general 
agreement regarding these points, the inferences which they 
have drawn from the results of their investigations are so 
very conflicting that Dr. Smith has been led to write, 
‘The question of the original seat of the Aryan stock, one 
branch of which entered India, has given rise to many theories^ 
which agree only in not being proved' (p. 26, The Oxford- 
Students’, History of India, 8th Edit), Thus Topinard, a- 
distinguished follower of Broca, remarks that it has been 
proved that the anthropological types in Europe have been, 
continuous, and if the Aryans came from Asia they can 
have brought with them nothing but their language, their 
civilisation, and a knowledge of metals. Their blood has 
disappeared. The; objection to this hypothesis has be^i^ 
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brought by others oa the ground that there is no archaeological 
evidence for any such intrusive race. According to them 
: 0 ]Qe of the four European types, which may be traced 
continuously in occupation of their present seats to the 
neo-lithic period, must represent the primitive Aryan stock. 
But the question can not be considered as determined, the 
French and German scholars being ranged in opposite camps. 
.German scholars, notably Posche, Penka, Hehu, and 
Lindenschmit, have contended that the physical type of the 
primitive Aryans was that of the North Germans — a tall, 
fair, blue-eyed dolichocephalicrace. French writers, on the 
other hand, such as Chavee, Pe Mortillet, and Ujfaivy, 
have maintained that the primitive Aryans were brachycephalic, 
and that the true Aryan type is represented by the Gauls’ 
(p, 226, Origin of the Aryans, Taylor). On the other hand, 
Prof. William Ripley, the author of ‘The Races of Europe’, 
observes, ^The European races, as a whole, show signs of a 
secondary or derived origin ; certain characteristics, especially 
the texture of the hair, lead as to class them as immediate 
between the extreme primary types of the Asiatic and the 
negro races Respectively* (p. 457). He concludes that after 
the partial occupation of Western Europe by a dolichocephalic 
Africanoid type in the stone age, an invasion by a broad- 
headed race of decidedly Asiatic affinities took place. This 
intrusive element, he shows, is represented to-day by the 
Alpine type of Central Europe. . 

In a word, although the existence of an Aryan race in 
Europe in early Neo-iithic age is established, and, therefore, 
the theory of Aryan migrations from an Asiatic home in 
later post-Glacial times is untenable, it does not prove that 
the Aryan race is autochthonous in Europe and the question 
of its original home cannot therefore be regarded as finally 
settled. The results of the recent investigations by 
Prof. Arthur E^ith that savagery has throughout been 
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Jc»-^xJsteot with civilisation and that man has the human 
.^standard in size of brain by the commencement of the 
i Pliocene period, have complicated the matter very much ; 
and the problem has become all the more complex and 
.difficult, because hitherto the investigations along this 

line have been carried on on the belief that savagery is 

civilisation in embryo and that a period of not more than 

some 80,000 years had elapsed since humanity was represent- 
ed by a forest ape. When we know that even the higher 
humanity is at least 400,000 years old, and that the supposed 
identity of prehistory among savage races is as remote from 
the truth as the notion that the earth is flat, we can no 
longer accept primitive implements of savagery as proof 
positive of the state of civilisation at their supposed epoch ; 
because the implements of ‘primitive’ culture are much 
taore durable than any monument that civilised man is likely 
to leave behind him. Celts and arrow-heads may survive 
their markers for hundreds of thousands of years, but it 
would be difficult to name a single article of modem 
manufacture which could long withstand the vicissitudes of 
flood and fire. If then the earth was really inhabited, as for 
example during Pliocene Age, by beings of higher 
mentality than any extant savage, the mere absence of 
■material relics would not warrant the inference that they 
were uncivilised. Even the archaeological investigations 
have shown the probability of the overlapping of the ages of 
bronze and stone. The tombs which contain bronze wea- 
pons of archaic forms not infrequently contain stone weapons 
as well (p.l28, Origin of the Aryans, Taylor). 

. j Some scholars lay too much stress on the results derived 
from a study of the science of linguistic palaeontology. They 
have tried to show that the undivided Aiyans were & neo-lithic 
people, in the pastoral rather than the agricultural stage, and 
were heuda^aa ra their than shepherds, simply because a large 
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fiiimfeer of words common to every branch of Aryan sp-eecfa 
refer to the cow, the terms relating to agriculture, weapons, 
metals, and religion having, as a rule; a more limited range* 
How fruitless are such attempts, and how extremely shadowy 
are their arguments and conclusions will be evident from a 
careful study of the B-gveda which has been written by the 
Aryans immediately after their separation from the original 
stock recording the events which soon followed their separa- 
tion, which, according to these scholars, is a production of a 
childlike brain. Now the fact which needs recognition is 
that every kind of evidence must be considered on its true 
merits ; but instead of that we twist and distort it so as to 
fit it into a pre-ordained scheme. In order that we may 
discover the true history of so remote a period as the expan- 
sion of the Aryans, all the apparently conflicting evidences 
which are beyond the shadow of a doubt are to be collected 
and examined on their true merits, and co-ordinated and 
harmonised into one whole in the light of some authentic 
written record which will be able to explain all these conflic- 
ting evidences. Unless this is done, no conclusion can really 
be reliable and there will be room always for difference of 
opinion regarding many points. 

“The study of ancient monuments/^ writes Dr. Das, the 
author of ‘B^gvedic India’, ‘‘undoubtedly furnishes more ou 
less reliable data for the construction of ancient history ; but 
ancient records, either on stones or papyrus, or hymns 
committed to memory and handed down from generation to 
generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be a better and surer 
source of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their 
records in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous 
Rosetta stone, and on walls and monuments, and in papyrus 
scrolls, inscribed in the hieratic character,' which was 'a much 
modified cursive form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest 




df rapid writing’. These records have furnished antiquariaoS 

with abundant materials for writing a correct history of 
ancient Egypt. In Babylonia and Assyria, the records were 
inscribed either on stones or clay bricks that were afterwards 
baked. These brick- tablets which once formed the library 
of the Assyrian King Asshurabanapal at Ninevah have been 
found in large numbers, and carefully assorted and interpreted 
by Assyriologists. They have ^furnished reliable materials 
.for writing a succinct history of ancient Mesopotamia 
(pp. 4-5). But the Egyptian records in hieroglyphic writing 
and the Babylonian brick-tablets may take us back for seven 
or, eight thousand years at the outside, and will not, therefore, 
help us at all in examining, co-ordinating and harmonizing 
the conflicting results drawn from the evidences supplied by 
.the sciences of Archaeology, Geology and Anthropology, 
compared with which these written records are altogether 
modern. For this purpose immeasurably older written 
' memorials are needed, and such authentic (and immeasurably 
older) written records are as we shall show presently, supplied 
by the so-called hymns of the Vedas, especially the 
Kgveda. 

‘In India’, as has been observed by Dr. Das, ‘no 
records either on stones, clay-bricks, or papyrus, of the same 
age as the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records, have any- 
where been discovered. But the most ancient record of the 
Indo-Aryan culture is to be found in the sacred Scripture, 

called the Kgveda Samhita The hymns, however, 

were not committed to writing on papyrus, palm-leaves, or 
baked clay-bricks, but to human memory carefully cultivated 
for the purpose* and were handed down from generation to 
generation without the loss of even a single word or syllable, 
The ancient Indo- Aryans probably thought this to be the 
surer and better method of preserving them from perishing 
in a world where everjdhing, either stone, brick or papyruS; 
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perishes, excepting the hmian m and, soiaL; , And hereiil 
probably lies the fundamental difference unfortunately over- 
looked by the European scholars, between the spirits 
of pure Aryan and pure Semitic or Turanian civilisa- 
tion, This intuition on the part of the ancient 1 ado- Aryans, 
of the superiority of mind and spirit over matter very probably 
accounts for the absence of any material proofs of their 
antiquity, which can directly appeal to an .ordinary observer 
or antiquarian. The proofs they have left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those 
who are endowed with a far greater amount of patience, 
diligence, perseverence, and capacity for taking pains than is 
required in deciphering a clay-tablet or a stone slab, and in 
fixing the age of a broken statue, or a stone monument, it 
is because these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they 
have not hitherto received that amount of attention which 

they eminently deserve Even those who, by dint of 

their wonderful diligence and perseverence were able to 
master it, could not always get at the real spirit underlying 
the hymns, probably through bias, prejudice and preconceiv* 
ed ideas, with which they started their study and enquiry, 
These have, in many instances, blinded them to the real 
import of passages which, read in the light of modern scienti- 
fic knowledge in the domains of Geology, Archaeology and 
Ethnology, could have put them on the right track, and led 
them to the discovery of great historical truths’ (pp. 5, 6, 
Ibid). 

The perusal of the first few chapters only of the work of 
Dr. Das will show how immeasurably old are the memorials 
preserved by the Vedic ?.sis in their sacred verses known 
as the l^ks in which have been preserved the records of 
an age when there was a different distribution of land 
and water. Subsequently we shall show that all the 
evidences point to a period of time, which must undoubtedly 
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be placed^ geologically speaking, before the close of the 
Pleistocene era. We shall now confine ourselves to the 
task of examining what the Vedas, especially the Pgveda, 
have to say regarding the ‘ Ancient home ’ of the Aryans, and 
examine them and bring into their proper relations the 
apparently conflicting results arrived at by the archaeological, 
geological and anthropological investigators in the light of 

■ these records. _ 

Now we cannot pass on to our task without noticing 

a recent work on Rgvedic India published by the Calcutta 
University, from which we have already quoted. The subject 
matter of the book is that the original cradle of the Aryans 
was the Punjab (ie. Sapta Sindhava, as it used to be called 
to Rgvedic times), which included Kashmere on the north 
and Gandhara on the west. In Rgvedic times the southern 
boundary, according to the learned author, was the Kajputna 
sea and the eastern boundary the Eastern sea covering the 
Gangetic trough. The author has tried to show that ‘ the 
Aryans were autocht honous in the Punjab, or at any rate 

had been living in the country from time immemorial, and 
that their immigration, therefore, from central Asia, Northern 

Europe, or the Arctic ' region, is very improbable. He has 
given further shock to the western scholars by requesting 
them to carry the development of human civilisation to 
India back to hundreds of millenniums. He bas arrived 
St his result from his own novel interpretation of certain 
references in the Rgveda ^hich, according to him, 
can only be understood in the light of the results of 
modern geological investigations. Although there is some 
definite suggestion that the southern part of the Rajputana 
desert was a very shallow sea in ancient times there 
is absolutely ' nothing to historical tradition to support 
the conditions conjectured by Dr. Abinash Chandra Das 
<map at p 90 ), and the whole of tradition negatives them. 



The most precious legacy which Dn Das has handed up 
to us is, however, the line of research he has adopted 
in his book, which, if properly worked out, will yield 
valuable historical truths. He has inaugurated the method 
of finding out historical truths from the Veda read in the 
light thrown by the results of modern geological investi- 
gations, although here he has received some valuable hints 
from Mr. Pavgee’s works, ‘Aryavartic Home* and ^Vedic 
Fathers of Geology.* He has even adopted some of the 
interpretations of the Vedic hymns offered by Mr. Pavgee. 

We shall now see how Dr. Das has summed up his argu- 
ments from internal references in the B-gveda, and then 
examine them critically to see how far these go to prove that 
the Aryans were autochthonous in the Punjab, the oldest 
life producing region in India, and that they did not settle 
there as colonists from any other country. The author has 
summed up his arguments thus : (1) There were four seas 

round about Sapta-Smdu, a fact which is confirmed by 
geological evidences; (2) the region was peopled by the 
Aryans from time immemorial, and they came to regard it 

as their original home ; none of the Sanskrit books 

contain any reference to the foreign origin of the Aryans ; 
(3) the region between the Indus and Sarasvati was, regarded 
as the god' fashioned land, the land in which the Aryans were 
born again and again, and it is significant as pointing to the 
belief of the ancient Aryans that they were autochthonous 
in Sapta-Sindhu ; (4) the region of IM, which was as old as 

that of the Sarasvati, was situated high up in the Himalaya, 
probably in Kasbmere, and was the country where Daksa 
Prajapati and Manu lived; (5) ‘Indra was one of the oldest 
gods of the Aryans, to whom were ascribed the volcanic 
actions resulting in the tossing up of mountains, the depres- 
sion of high lands and carving out of paths for the Indus 
in other rivers, which carry us back to the beginning of 
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human life on this globe ’ ; /6) it was in Sapta-Sindhu that 
the first great exploits of Indra, tjjs., the killing of Vrtra, was 
performed ; (7) ‘ the total absence of the mention of deluge 
in the S-gveda proves the period of the composition of the 
hymns to be anterior to that event ‘ ; (8) the soma sacrifice 
was the oldest sacrifi'e among the Aryans, and the genuine 
Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting* the Himalayas, and 
(9) fire was first kindled in the region of the Sarasvati. ‘ All 
these evidences says the author, ‘ unmistakably point to the 
vast antiquity of the B.gveda and of Sapta-Sindhu, and go 
to prove that the Aryans were autochthonous in the 
Punjab.’ 

Although there were in ancient I?.gvedic times, four seas, 
as we shall show later on, round about the region known to 
the ancient Aryans as Aryavarta, he has not produced 
sufficient evidences to prove conclusively that there 
were four seas round about the region of Sapta-Sindhu. The 
mere mention of four seas in B^ks, IX. 33.6, and X. 47.2 does 
not establish his theory that the four seas mentioned in the 
!5.gveda were respectively the large Asiatic Mediterranian 
sea extending from the province of Balkh to the heart of 
Siberia and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black sea, 
on the north, the Eastern sea covering the Gaogetic trough 
on the east, the Rajputana sea on the South and the Arabian 
sea on the west. Moreover the existence of the four seas 
round about the region in which the Aryans lived does not 
prove that the Aryans were autochthonous in the country, 
and that they did not settle there as colonists from any other 
land ; it can only point to the period of time when those 
Aryans lived in that region., 

While examining his next point of argument we shall 
try to establish our theory that the In Jo- Aryans were 
colonists from. 3 country the mention of whose name has 
. ilistiaotly been tirade in th,6 ^gveda and ^that it contain? 
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distinct reminiscences of the life of the Aryans in that 
country. His next point of argum ent is that none of the old 
Sanskrit books contain any definite reference or allusion to 
the foreign origin of the ancient Tndo-Aryans ; because, the 
author argues, the region had been inhabited by them from 
time imeraorial and they came to regard Sapta-Sindhu as 
their original cradle. ’ Here Dr. Das, to support his view, 
has cited the authority of the eminent Sanskrit scholar Muir, 
as if Muir cannot err. This statement of Dr. Das and others 
goes direct against everything of which we find mention in 
our oldest books. This he has supported by the argument 
that as the Aryans regarded Brahmavarta as the Deva-created 
land, the land in which the Aryans were born again and again, 
it is significant as pointing to the belief of the ancient Aryans 
that they were not colonists from any other country. There 
is definite mention of the Ancient Home or dwelling plate of 
the Aryans in the Egveda. Thus in ^k, I. 30. 9, we find 
mention of ‘pratnasya okasah’, which undbubtedly means 
‘Ancient Home’ (‘purStanasya nivasasthSaasya’, Sayana and 
Ramauatha). Sayana has also pointed, following no doubt 
the footsteps of the traditioual school, that this ‘pratnasya 
okasah’ refers to ‘Svarga’, the Home of the Devas. “Anu 
pratnasya okasya huve tuvi pratim narara, yam te pfirvam 
pita huve”: Translated this would mean, “My father sang 
before in praise of you who are the protector a ad lord of tht 
‘Ancient Home’, now I also do the same”. This ‘Ancient 
Home’ was the abode of the Devas and the original abode 
of the composer of the Rgvedic hymns. Hence it follows 
that Svarga (Dyau or IH) is our original abode. This 
statement is supported by the 5-k, I. 164, 33, in which definite 
mention has been made that ‘Dyau is our fatherland (pit^), 
our birth-place (janit^) and our original birthplace 
(aabhi=utpattisty,aam, Sayana. Vide his comments on 
Rk, X, 10. 4.)’. . 



II. A SATRAP COIN 



BY SHY AM LAL MEHR. 


Introduction. 

The coia was found in a small village in the Vijapur 
Taluka of the Baroda State. The find place is quite near 
Ahmadabad. 

The coin no doubt belongs to some one of the Ksatrapa 
rulers of Malwa — Kathiawar, as the bust of the prince 
on the obverse with the date, though rubbed out, and a, 
Stupa -like emblem with a wavy line below and the crescent 
at the top on the reverse, clearly point out. The face, 
head-dress, and the long hair of the King resemble those 
found on the Kjatrapa coins found and identified before. 

The front portion of the King’s bust appears to have 
been broken, and the legend on the obverse and a portion of 
it on the reverse have been rubbed out of existence on account 
of its brisk circulation. 


Palaeographical Notes. 


The Script of the legend is Brahml, and most of the 
letters on the reverse can be read with ease. They are : — 

“(^) (ST) tr 5 5 ^ (f ) 3 5r ^ (*T) (n) (^) (5r)»» 

Now, excepting seven letters, the rest are clear. The 
first two and the last four have been guessed from what 
has been spared to us of the original letters from the ravages 
of time. The lower portion of the letters affords us the 
greatest help in surmising what particular letters there were in 
those places. But there is some difficulty in deciphering the 
third and the fourth letters .from the last. Any casual 
observer may hurriedly combine them with the lower curve 



of the following (g), and jump to the conclusion that there 
are no such letters as m (IT), but it is only one word, 
viz., (^). But when the letters are carefully examined, it 
would appear that all those three letters are disjoined. Between 
the lower point on the right side of the fourth letter, and 
the remaining curves of (^) and (^) there is some space 
which clearly indicates that they are all separate letters. 

. Thus it can be safely assumed that the last four letters are 
(it) (^). But there is one letter left w'hich requires 

some attention. It is the eighth letter from the beginning, 
viz., (^), At the first sight this appears to be and people 
can hastily conclude that the coin belongs to the ‘son. of 
Rudrasena’. But on a critical examination of the letter, it 
becomes evident that the curve at the end of the letter is 
on the right side, like and is not rounded on the left 
side which is usually found in the !T of those times. (Cf. 
‘The Palaeography of India’ by R. B. Gaurishanker 
Ojba, plate X). By comparing even the same letter, 
i. e., (f), with those found in the inscriptions of various 
K?atrapa kings, both earlier and later, it becomes quite 
clear that a slight curve on the right side was an essential 
feature of f, and that on the left side a sure accompaniment 
of (e. g. in Rudradaraa’s Gimar Inscription shapes of ^fand 
and in later Kjatrapas also ). Even by comparing this 
letter with found in the names of various princes bearing 
the designation of Rudrasena, we find that it does not 
resemble them, and hence we are naturally forced to read it as 
f . Thus it is clear that the coin belongs not to the ‘son 
of Rudrasena’, but to that of Rudrasinha. 

Coming, to the general nature of the letters, we find that 
they do not possess any of the characteristics of those 
found on, the coins of the earlier K?atrapas. That archaic 
tendency of letters is missing too. The figure of the Chaitya 



appear in the com under aiscussion. in it me u-naitya nat. 
been represented merely as a triangle and the moon by a 
very small line. This too points out that the coin belongs 
to some later Ksatrapa. 

The letters are proportionate, clear and well-embossed. 

Identification. 

Now, it remains to be determined as to which prince 
this coin belongs. There were three famous Ksatrapa kings, 
each of whom had some Rudrasiipha for his father— 

of Rudra Simha I- 


ri) Rudra Sena I, son 

A. D. 199—222 

(2) Dama Sena, son of Rudra Simha I- 

A. D. 223—236. 

(3) Yagodaman II, son of Rudra Simha II 

A. D. 317—332. 

(1) Let us compare the coins of Rudra Sena I ( Rapson s 
Catalogue, plate XII ) with the coin under discussion. The 
characters of Rudra Sena’s coins, though Brahml in script, 
are more archaic. The crescent and the chaitya are more 
regularly circular. Moreover the face of Rudra Sena does 
not resemble that of the prince of our coin. 

(2) Dama Sena’s coin also does not resemble the present 
coin, and the reasons are mostly the same as mentioned above. 

Vncndaman II betray many similarities. 


- 1 
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attribute this coin to Yasodaman II, who was never a 
Mahaksatrapa, while the present coin was issued by a prince 
who appears to have been a Mahaksatrapa. 

Who was this king, who resembled Yasodaman so much 
and whose coin also resembled those of Yasodaman ? The 
only difference between them was that the former appears 
to have been styled Mahaksatrapa, while the latter was 
designated merely as Ksntrapa. We hear of one prince, 
named Svami Rudradaman II, who came immediately after 
Yasodaman II, and was the first Mahaksatrapa since the 
time of Bhartrdaman. “ His reign ”, according to Rapson, 


Svami Rudra Daman 


After the troublous times were over and lv§atr 
Rudra Siihha II and Yasodaman II restored peace and ( 
in their kingdom Svam! Rudradaman, presumably a 


of Rudra Simha II came to the throne and augmented the 
limits of his territories and assumed the title of Mahak§- 
atrapa. 

Svami-Rudradaman II appe&s to ha^^e possessed long 
hair, big ear-lobes and prominent moustaches. His eyes were 
bright, his forehead projecting and his nose not unfairly 
small. From his face he appears lo be stout, with a character 
easily swiiyed by emotions. Though no vigorousness shines 
Out from his face, yet it reflects some of the sterling qualities 
of his race — humorous disposition, bravery, and gccd nature. 

General Remarks. 

There is a general belief that soon after Mahj^ksatrapa 
Bhartrdaman, the Satraps had to face some foreign invasion, 
and in some of their remote provinces and chiefly Gujerat, 
their authority was weakened. But no convincing evidences 
are produced for this theory. Only because two of the 
princes of the new family did not use the title of Maha- 
k§atrapa, Rapson and others have thrown out^ the conjec- 
ture that they were attacked by foreign invaders and that 
their authority was not recognised in distant provinces. 
Troubles there might have been at that time, for it is very 
natural that when one family supplants another, it is not 
usually by persuasion, but by the force of arms. The two 
Satraps of the new line, viz., Rudrasiniha II and Ya^odaman 
II were engrossed in the consolidation of their power, and 
as a strong opposition was offered to them, they did not feel 
themselves confident to assume the supreme title of Maha- 
ksatrapa and were content to be called mere Ksatrapas. 
After them, when SvamT Rudradaman II took the reins of 
government in his hands, the opposition was crushed and 
the position of the new family became secure, and Svami 
Rudradaman took the title of Mahaksatrapa. Thus we ^ 
find that the idea of a struggle between two sections of the 
3 
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THE CIVILISATION OE THE VAN ABAS 


AS DEPICTED IN THE RAMAYANA, 


By Manmatha Nath Roy. 


Intboductoey Note 


The following paper from the pen of Mr. Manmatha 
Nath Roy, M.A , is an interesting contribution on the study 
of an aspect of the cultural history of ancient India. The 
paper is based on the Ramayana and deals with the civilisatiop 
of VanaraSj whom the writer identifies against the views of 
many with the Vratya Aryas rather than Dravidas or aborigi- 
nes. His second paper, to be published in the following 
pages shortly, is a similar attempt based on similar data to 
treat the history of the Raksasas. It is needless to add that 
no study of ancient Indian culture can claim to be complete 
unless it takes note of the different elements of Indian 
People. The writer has been laboriously working as a 
Research Scholar for over t’wo years in the Research Library, 
attached to the Govt. Sanskrit College, Sarasvati Bhavana, 
Benares. He has prepared a complete descriptive Index, 
almost cyclopaedic in its range and thoroughness, with a 
synoptic analysis of the contents, of the Ramayana, arranging 
all the information available in the book under certain leading 
words. He has been doing the same work with all the 
Mahapuranas and Upapuranas. It is an arduous task, taxing 
the patience and energy of a diligent worker, but when com- 
pleted, as I hope it will be within a couple of years more, it 


( 20 ) 

will mark a brilliant achievement in the field of Indian 
Scholarship. I can only hope that the work will be carried 
through. The paper on the ^*Vanaras” just published is a 
specimen of the Ramayanic Studies. 

Sanskrit College, G, N. Kaviraj. 

V Benares.' 

The word civilisation is a relative term, and as such it 
does not stand by itself. On the other hand it is closely 
connected with many things that vitally affect the well-being 
of a certain people. Again, it is never static in sense ; it does 
not denote a status quo ; it never signifies complete and abso- 
lute rest. On the other hand, it is dynamic by nature ; it is 
replete with the thrill of life ; it connotes continuous motion 
of a certain people from one stage to another in a vain strug- 
gle to reach the ideal, the outlines of which, though vague 
and hazy ultimately seek to elevate the individual self 
through the well-being of all the members. 

And it is this goal towards which each and every society, 
however crude moves slowly ; and it is the consciousness 
of this goal, however dim it may be and however vague 
its ultimate realisation, that together with the reminis- 
cences of a brilliant past, give an external binding to the 
members of that society, which goes by the name of social 
organisation. In a savage society nobody respects the rights of 
his neighbour. There might is right. But as it advances through 
the process of evolution, the idea slowly dawns in the mind 
of some its members who try to communicate it to the slowly 
understanding, dumb masses. These men are known to 
history as the pioneers of civilisation. Thus civilisation may 
be defined as the process by which each and every member 
of a particular society tries to elevate his individual self with 
the active help and co-operation of his neighbours. Then, as 
it advances, it comes to include the whole humanity, for the 
term is never static in sense. 
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If it is so, the 1 why should the subject matter of the 
present paper make men laugh in their sleeves ? For were 
not the Vanaras of the Ramayaija as good breathing and 
feeling beings as we are ? Had they not a glorious past to 
boast of ? Had they not a peculiar social organisation of 
their own, and a peculiar culture which was all their own ? 
It is just possible that their civilisation may be found want- 
ing in certain respects when compared to those of the Aryas 
of the Madhya- De^a and the Raksasas of Lanka, yet there 
could be no denial of the fact that it was a civilisation — grand 
in its simplicity ! 

At. the outset it must be told that Valtniki, the reputed 
author of the Ramayaija, tried to present these Vanaras as 
semi-divine beings, who had graced this vile earth with the 
sole object of helping Rama to bring about the destruction 
of Ravaija and his despicable accomplices who bad for a 
very long time been terrorising over the innocent Rgis and 
Munis, who acted as the standard-bearers of the civilisation 
of the Aryans in the distant and till then unexplored regions 
of Dakjiijapatha. We are told that “when Vi?nu had taken 
his birth as a son of Dasaratha, Brahman asked the assembled 
Devas to produce Vanara children on the leading and 
reputed Apsaras, Gandharvas, Yaksaand Naga girls, she-bears 
(slCW)» Vidyadharis and Kinnaris, and on the foremost of the 
V4nara ladies, so that they might give adequate help to this 
Well-wisher Visiju.” In this connection these Vanaras are 
said to have been “strong, assuming forms at will, proficient 
in performing miracles, brave, swift like Vistju, indestructible, 
resourceful, possessing divine forms and knowing the use of 
all weapons like the nectar-consuming gods.” (1. 17. 1 — 6)* 

* Unless otherwise mentioned, the references are to the 
Ramayaija (Bombay Edition). 
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Tken we are told how Brahman produced jambavSna, 
the chief of the bears, from a yawn, and how in accordance 
with the expressed desire of Brahman, the Devas, the high- 
souled IJ-sis, the Siddhas, the Vidyadharas, the Nagas and 
the C^raijas— ‘all proceeded to produce Vgnara children. 
Of these we are told that Indra produced VMin, Surya pro- 
duced Sugriva, Vrhaspati TM, Kuvera GandhamMana, 
Visvakarma Nala, Agni Nila, the A^vin twins Mainda and 
Dvida, Varuna produced Suseija, Paryanya Sarava, Maruta 
Hanum^n, and so on (1. 17. 7 — 17.) 

Further on we are told “that on this occasion full one 
Kror of Vanaras tvere produced by various agencies; — Vanaras, 
who could assume forms and increase their strength at will • 
and could move about without any restriction, approaching 
lions and tigers in the fields of strength and pride ; well, 
versed in the use of all arms, who fought with huge stones 
and hillocks tooth and nail, powerful enough to displace 
mountains, uproot steady trees, produce agitation in the 
bosom of the ocean, tear open the earth with their feet, 
swim across the seas, soar through the sky, hold (the flow 
ofj water, capture the elephant roaming freely in the forests 
and bring down the winged beings by their cries” ( 1. 17. 
24—29). 

Enough has been said above in support of the fact 
that what Valmiki really intended was to present these 
Vanaras as semi-divine beings. But underneath this seeming 
finery and frippery there flashes forth, here and there, the 
crude flesh of the frail earthly being. And it may not be 
out of place to mention here that the aim of the present 
paper is to deal exactly with the kind of life led by the 
Vanaras of the Ramgyanic Age. We are not out to-day tO' 
study the physiognomy of these much — condemned creatures, 
nor will we try to give an accurate measurement of the length 
of their tails. . ; ; 
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Though not belonging directly to the field of our present 

enquiry, I introduce the present topic 
simply because it would furnish an 
interesting reading. Again it is only common sense that 
prompts me to describe what our heroes exactly looked like, 
before proceeding to describe how they lived. In so doing I 
shall play the painter who with a few careless strokes of his 
brush produces a finished picture* 

We are repeatedly told that the V^naras were 
( 1, 17. 18.; IV. 19. 10 ), that is, they could assume various 
forms at will ; ( IV. 26. 4. ), having 

well-set teeth and mighty ; 

(IV, 31. 2. 3) looking like elephants as big as mountains 
and clouds, they made the hair stand on the end. In 
another connection we are told — 

(IV. 31. 24—25) 

The heroes having teeth and nails for their wisapons 
presented a hideous appearance. All were furnished with 
teeth (sharp) like those of the tiger, hence terrific — looking. 
Some were in possession of the strength of ten elephants, 
some equalled a hundred elephants, while others were more 
than a match for a thousand ! 

Again in connection with the description of Sugrlva’s 
palace, we are told that it abounded with 

(IV. 33. 6.) 


What they looked like. 
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noble looking V^itiaras, all descended from the loins of Devas 
and Gandharvas, who could assume various forms at will^ 
wearing unfading garlands and clothes. Then in connection 
with the general mobilisation of the Vcinaras at the command 
of Sugriva, we are informed that 

asTft: 1! 

( IV. 39. 10.) 

the whole surface of the earth was covered with numerous 
powerful and princely V^maras furnished with sharp teeth. 

Again, in connection with the same we are told that the 
mobilisation order issued by Sugriva was conveyed by V^narai 
who could soar through the asrial regions 
(IV. 37. 17). Then, of the Vilnaras who mustered strong 
at the desire of Sugrtva in Kiskindhil we are told that 

these were 

msTCT II 

. ' *' 

( IV. 40. 3—5 ). 

strong, vigorous and daring like the devil himself ; powerful, 
untiring, valiant and patient ; that they had achieved numer- 
ous successes and could move about in water and on the dry 
land 1 Then, on the eve of the battle, while Siraija was 
introducing various V^nara chiefs to Mvaija, he used ave^ 
significant word. In connection with the description he 
gave about the Vinara chief Sann^dana, he said that 

TO ^ ’ 

#rr5[^T 5!W fqrlTOf s II 

^ (VI. 27. 18.) 



there stood Sannddana, the Nestor of the Vdnaras, who ex- 
celled all other quadrupeds in personal beauty. In so saying 
he clearly included the VAnaras in the class of beings known 
as the four-footed ones. » 

I n another connection these V4naras have been described as 
?rTar«r?iTT: copper-faced and gold-coloured, (VI 

42—14 ) 

Lastly, more than once we are assured by the poet that 
these Vanaras had that delicate appendage attached to their 
body, which goes by the name of ‘tail’. We are told for 
instance 

’EM 59^ ‘31 fW^RSTT: II 

( VI. 41. 46) 

Before the opening of the battle all the multi-coloured 
Vanaras stood ready for the contest with wry faces and ugly 
tails, having teeth and nails for their weapon. 

Then the episode of setting fire to Hanuman’s tail by 
the Rak§asas is so well-known that it hardly needs any 
repetition ( V. 53 ). 

In that connection says Kavai,ia 

The tail is the highly-prized and favourite appendage of 
the Vanaras. In another connection we are told that 

5CTgilT fHr gr^r ^rTfrOTSMi: i 

on finding the Raghava brothers completely restored to 
health (by favour of Gaclura), the Vsnara chieftains expressed 
their joy by roaring aloud and shaking their tails ! 

At this place a word or two about this nature may not 
be wide of the mark. The outstanding characteristic in 



their » nature seems to have been or flightiness. 

Rama accuses Valin of this drawback in his character (IX. 
18. 5). Hanuman himself testifies to this weakness in the 
character of the Vanaras, when he speaks to the despondent 
Augada in this strain — 


{ VI. 54. 9 ) 

O chief of the Vanaras, your kinsmen are naturally fickle- 
minded and ' when separated from their wives and children 
they may not tolerate with your commands. Elsewhere 
Ravatja’s spy, Suka, describes them as 

wrathful and rough by nature. Again Ravana pays the 
the following compliments in the course of his conversation 
with Prahasta, 

( VI. 57. 9 ) 

the Vanaras are by nature, volatile, fickle- minded and 
unmethodical. But for this drawback in their nature, the 
Vanaras have been praised for wishing well of their masters 
obedient ( IV. 40. 6 ), 
daring and persevering ( S^nWTcfr 

^TtRIT: , IV-40-4), swift ( IV-37-10), irre- 

sistible ( g ^g ^ gT.), *''Od powerful like the gods in the battle- 
field ( 5 ^ 28- 3). 

Before closing this topic 1 should like to dilate a little 
on the size of the Vanaras. The poet, it must be noted, is 
silent on this point. Occasionally he uses such epithets as 



( Vl.^/.4o), huge like the raountains;i!2r?ir0r- 
(VI. 27. 41), like mad elephants; 1 

: (VI. 27. 42), like huge mountains, 
roaring aloud like the rumbling clouds , to indicate the size 
of these Vanaras. But, I am afraid, the poet in his admira- 
tion for these creatures, has lost all sense of proportion here. 
He hardly states the fact. But light hails from other 
quarters. The Vayu Puraoa lays down the standard height 
of almost all creatures and there we find the undermentioned 
couplet : 

=5rc^jjifj75fflRT i 

,'cr^Wrr :OT%!Tr (I 

(Vayu 59.12) 

The standard height of the horse should be a thousand 
finger-breadths less forty, and that of the Vanaras fifty 
finger-breadths. 

But I am inclined to think it was neither the one por 
the other. The one is highly inflated, while the other seeks to 
depreciate the Vanaras of the Treta Age. Therefore ip 
accordance with the view expressed in the same Purapa that 
“every created being changes its size at the end of each 
cycle “(Vayu- 59-10, called g[»TTg;5sq'T by the Vistju Puraoa 
II. 1. 27) I hazard this opinion that the truth lay somewhere 
between the two extremes, and that the Vanaras of the 
Treta Age were certainly over 50 finger-breadths, in height, 
though smaller in size than the elephants and the hills ! 

Wwmber avid habitats — It is sheer waste of energy to 
ransack the Ramayaija for discussing the exact number of 
the Vanara contemporaries of Rama, for before composing 
his immortal poem, Valmiki never cared to take a census of 
these creatures. Yet by gathering together the pieces of 
information scattered throughout the book, one is just able 





to form a rough estimate about the Vaiiara-population of 
India in the Tret a Age. Alongside with this we shall also 
tell our readers where they came from. 

When Laksmana on the expiry of the rainy season 
wrathfully approached Sugriva to call for an explanation for 
his dilatoriness in giving aid to Rama as had been promised, 
Tara hastened to placate him with the following words : — 

55 CT I 
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(IV. 35 . 21 22) 

As had been arranged previously by Sugriva, the Vanaras 
were due that day. 1000 Kotis of IjLfeas (bears), 100 Kops 
of Golafi-gQla Vanaras, in addition to many kotis of 
illustrious Vanaras were expected to arrive that day. 

When the general mobilisation order issued by Sugriva 
reached the ears of the Vanaras, the number that responded 
to that call, was as follows : “3 Krors from the Anjana 

Hills ; 10 krors from the A$tachala regions ; 1000 krors 

from the Kailasa hills, 1000,000 (one Padma) from Himalayan 
re^ons ; 100 krors from the Vindhya hills ; Vanaras without 
number came from the K?iroda Sea ; many more came from 
various forests, caves and rivers” (IV. 37’20-26). The 
total in this case comes roughly to 1 million, 2 thousand 
and 13. 

When the armies under various Vaiiara chiefs actually 
arrived at Kijkindha the muster-roll was as follows : 

“Sata-Vali supplied 1 kror and 10 thousand ; Tara’s 
father many krors and thousands, Ruma’s father 1000 krors, 



Kesari many thousands; Gavaksa 1000 krors; Dhumra 
2000 krors ; Panasa 3 krors; Nila 10 krors; Gavaya 5 krors ; 
Darimukha 1000 krors ; Mainda and Dvivida thousands of 
krors: Gaya 3 krors, Jambavao 10 krors; Rarnaovan iOO 
krors ; Gandha Madana hundreds of thousands of krors ; 
Aiigada 1000 Padmas and 100 Sankhas; Tara 5 krors; 
Banuman 1000 krors ; 
thousands ; Darimukha 10 krors 


Nala 100 krors and hundreds of 

in addition to the huge 
armies brought by Sarava, Kumuda, Vahni, Rambha and 
Others” (IV. 39. 12-37). Expressed in terms of the 

English system of notation, the figures would come to 

billions and trillions. It would be interesting to compare 
the huge figure given above with the estimate of the Vanara 
army as given to Ravana by Sarana : ^‘Nila surrounded by 
hundreds of thousands of Vanara chiefs ; Angada at the 
head of a huge army ; Nala surrounded by another big 
army ; a huge army consisting erf the Vanaras of the Sandal 
forests led by Samrochana ; a big army under Kumuda ; 
Rambha with an army composed of the Vanaras residing 
on the Vindhya, the Kfsna and the Sahya hills ; Sarava 
from the Sllve 5 a hills at the head of an army composed 
of 30 krors : Vihara army consisting of 41 lacs from the 
Pariyatra hills ; under Panasa an army of 50 lacs ; another 
army of 60 lacs under Vinata, 70 lacs under Gavaya” 
(VI. 26. 11-46). Alongside with this should be read the 
following which is only in continuation of the above extract ; 
^T^rathana stands there surrounded by an army of 1000 krores 
of Vanaras ; 1000 lacs with Pramathi GavSksa, with the 
Golaugula army of 100,00,000 Vanaras ; Gaja, Gavaksa, 
Gavaya, Nala and Nila each attended by 10 krors (VI. 27. 
23-47). Then if we care to compare Saraoa’s estimate 
with the one given by Suka to Ravai^a, the number is 
simply bewildering ! For says he - 


n<srr isr ^ I 

?raT g^r f5=^crTi% ii 

II 

(VI. 28. 4-5) 

These Vznaras, numbering 100 Vrndas, 1000 Sankus 

and 21000 krors, born of the Devas and the Gandharvas and 
assuming various forms at will, are the immediate companions 
of Sogriva hailing from Kiskindha. 

And when we take into consideration the fact that 

JJ?; 11 (VI. 4 13) only able-bodied persons 
were allowed to ioii; the distant-bound expeditions, we admit 
that the number simply staggers our imagination. And 
when we come to include the old and the decrepit, the young 
ones and the she-vanaras, who were left behind, the number 
goes up still higher. So after making due deductions from 
the poetic exaggeration indulged in by our poet, we cannot 
but admit that at that time Kiskindha must have been one 
of the most thickly-populated parts of the world. And is it 
not probable that it was the numerical strength of the 
Vanaras alone that led the banished, the helpless Rama to 
seek for their help in times of distress ? 

Their past historp — It is a well known fact that the 
present is the child of the past and that a nation without 
history is doomed. For it has nothing behind it to look back 
upon and to gather inspiration from, A nation without a 
past has no future before. If it be true of all nations, then 
it is true of the Vanaras too, for they claimed to be a nation. 
The Vanaras, it must be told, had a glorious past to look 
back upon and to draw inspiration from, for a still more 
F»llin.nt future was anxiausly waiting for them. We are told — 



^sr^Piff swrlrs?! j? %?t i 

'ST ^ ^jrlRrcrTt ti 

Who is not aware of the influence exerted by the Vsnaras 
in olden times, as they used to go to the Devas on invitation ? 

Then with regard to JambavSn, says Sarana to Ravatja — 

HUi g *nr^?r ^filTcTT I 
5CT?^crr 5is«n^ ^T: il 

, (VI. 27. 12). - 

that he obtained numerous boons from Indra from rendering 
a yoeman’s service to him during the Deva-Asura wars. 
Again, with regard to Sannadana we are told — 

^JT ^ ?r^r ?:% sftJTcrr l 
'w:r3i?r^ ^ arra: ii 

that he kept up dn even fight with Indra ! Then with regard to 
HanumSn we are told how the newly born babe flew across 3000 
Yojanas in an attempt to devour the rising Sun (VL 28. 10-15). 
Again with reference to V^lin we are told that his admirers 
mourned bitterly remembering how after fighting for full 
fifteen years he did to death Golabha— the Gandharva Chief 
(IV. 22. 27-29) ! Tara weeps remembering 
?ll ^ I 

uraf cri ^ »T^rfJT f%n « 

(V. 23. 28). 

how formerly being pleased with his skill in fighting, Indra 
awarded a golden garland to him ! 

Then how Valin killed the Asura Mayavi, the son of 
Dundubhi in the depths of a, dark cave after fighting 
with him for a year (IV 9. T22), and how he killed the 
buffalo-shaped Danava, Dundubhi, who had challenged the 
Samudra and the Himavan to fight a duel with him (IV, 
11*7-47), is known to every student of history. Lastly, how 
Qogapletely the king of the Vanaras outwitted the chief of 



the Rak§asas is known to every body ( VII. 34. 11-34 ). 
Then Jamba van, while persuading Hanuman to take the leap 
across the sea, describes his own achievements in by-gone 
days. Says he 

’Tftwrrfcrr ii 

%T^Ts^?nf»r5 | 

(IV. 66. 32-33). 

When Visnn was born as Vamana, at that time I walked 
round this earth clad in hills and forests full 21 times, and 
being commanded by the Devas we gathered the medicinal 
herbs 'svhich being cast into the ocean and then churned, 
produced nectar. 

it may not be out of place to mention here that it was this 
same ja nbavan whose daughter Jambavati was sought in 
marriage by Sri Kr^ija at a future date (Vi§nu furaoa 
IV. 13, 31). 

It was the brilliant achievement of the Vanaras such as 
these that bad made their past glorious, and taking courage 
from trsese e.'iamples, the Vgnaras of Rama’s age sought to 
make their future still brighter I And it is about the life of 
these Vanaras that we are going to speak to-day, 

Social organisation — Regarding the organisation of the 
Vinara-society, Valmiki says ,, , ,, , , 

t », _.... - * ' ^ ... , 
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These, foremost of the Vanaras, became the chiefs of different 
clans. These in their turn produced more Vanaras. Some 
retired to the sides of the Rksavaa hills by thousands, 
while others took refuge in various hills and forests. But 
all Vanaras owed allegiance to Valin, the son of Indra or to 
Sugriva, the son of the Sun-god, either direetly, or indirectly 
through such chiefs as Nala, Nila or Hanumao, It may be 
pointed out here with advantage that the ancient Vaiiara 
society resembled the ancient German Society in this respect, 
and our readers need not be told that here lay the seed of 
the Feudal system of the later age. In the Father-land, 
each and every German was bound to his lord so far as his 
person was concerned. He was obliged to work for him in 
times of peace in the home land, and follow him or fight for 
him in times of war in distant countries. This aspect of 
Feudalism is called by the historians the personal element. 
Later on, when land became plentiful, it at once became th 
tie that bound the vassal to the person of his lord. Even 
then the personal element was present there. 

Now, these Vanaras were divided into three classes, 
the the Vanaras and the Golangulas (1-17-19), It 

would have been interesting if we could have given a descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance of the members of each of 
these three classes. But we regret to observe that our poet 
is almost silent on this point. Still a few words on this point 
may not be uninteresting* 


The poet uses the word at several places but never 
cares to give a description of the personal appearance of 
these. But with reference to Jambavan he uses the significant 
epithet place (V. 57, 22), This leads me to 

think that the ^^[3 were not bears, but that they were a 
class of Va laras who used the figure of a bear as their totem 
like the North American Indians and the Australian Savages. 


In this connection it should he noted that the word 
is never used as a synonym for the word bear in the 
Sanskrit Language, liat as the use is rather singular, I am 
afraid, I cannot speak with sufficient force. 

With regard to the Golaftgulas, Saraija describes them 
in these words — 

(VI. 37. 32) 

the black-faced, the terrible and the powerful Golangulas. 
With regard to the Vanaras it must be observed that they 
were of various colours. (IV. 37. 20-26) 

Food and drink — The favourite sons of nature as these 
Vanaras were, they lived on the raw products of nature, such 
as fruits and roots. Though aware of the use of fire (IV. 5 
12-16), it seems that the art of cooking had not made any 
progress in the Vanara society. Says Valin to Rama, 

(IV. 17-23) . 

We Vanaras are foresters by nature and live on fruits 
and roots. Again 

^if=grcT i 

tm n 

(IV. 19. 30-31). 

O Lord of men,' you are the perfect Being, while we 

foresters naturally live on roots and fruits. Land, gold and 

beauty are the perennial sources of quarrel, while our forests 
or their yields can hardly provoke you to open hostilities 
with us. ■ ' I 


Then of the Vanaras who in response to Sugriva’s orders, 
came from the Himalayan regions, they, we are told, 
(IV. 37-23) lived on fruits and roots : 
gnd of those that came from the coast of the K§iroda Sea, 
we are told that they lived on cocoanuts IV. 

7.25). 

Again of the expeditionary force that went to the South 
to fight with the Raksasas, w,e are told that they marched, 

« war: ^ ^ I 

'35^5% II 

(IV. 4. 7) 

subsisting on fruits and drinking the sweet^smelling Madhu 
(honey-wine) and carrying huge trees bedecked with clusters 
of stalks laden with fruits and flowers. 

At the out-set, it must be told that the Vanaras were 
not the members of the Temperance Society and that they 
in accordance with the custom of the day very often used 
to take to drinking. 

On the approach of the autumn, Rama is justly angry 
with Sugriva, for steeped in wine and women, he failed to 
locate the whereabouts of Sita (IV. 30. 79). While Laksmaoa 
was passing through Kijkindha, the atmosphere of the streets 
was laden with the smell of maireya and madhu (IV. 33. 7). 
Sugriva asks Hanuman to send for the VSnaras of the 
Maharuria hills who were hard drinkers of the maireya and 
madhu (IV. 37. 7). 

The intoxicating effect of madhu on the Vanaras is a 
pleasant reading. After discovering Sita in Lanka, Afigada’s 
followers broke into the Madhuvana, the preserved forest 
of Sugriva, and there they drank hard and then began to 
dance and frisk about, and sing and laugh and weep, recite 
aloud, and leap about (V. 61. 14-19). Then we are told 
that in this state they picked a quarrel with the guards and 




( 86 ) ' " 

pagMy- iiMidled Dadhimakha, the . officet-ia-charge aad ibis 
ttiea (V* 62* 9«34)* , , ■ , . 

Again, when the ejcpeditionary force reached the Sahya 
bilk, we are told that' the Vaaaras, as the result of another 
bard drink, pulled down the branches of the trees, uprooted 
creepers, roared aloud from the tops of trees and jumped 
from tree to tree (VI, 4 88 - 9 !) . Among the Vanaras 
probably the practice was universal Men as well as women, 
every body kissed the cup. We are told that Tara, when 
she came out at the desire of Sugriva to receive Laksmaija 
OB his behalf, did not feel shy as she was in a drunken state 
(IV. 33. 40). 

Dre%s — The Vanaras, it must be noted, were the in- 
habitants of a tropical country. vSo their dress suited the 
climatic conditions of the land in which they lived. Yet 
it displayed their aesthetic sense as well as their power of 
the purse. 

Sugriva complained bitterly of the conduct of Valin 
when he said to his patron, Rama, that — 

1 ITT srsT grisf?:; i 

(IV. 10 . 26) 

he was banished by bis powerful brother without a second 
cloth I On the occasion of the encounter between the Vanara 
princes — Valin and Sugriva, we are told that — 

^ iT5t^TT:?T[Tg[. I 

(IV. 12. 15) 

Sugriva winding his cloth round the loin tightly bellowed 
the challenge to Valin, tearing open the sky. 

Again, immediately before the final encounter, Valin 
finding Sugriva ready for it, mi trft^ WI# TOT- 

15 . 15 ) tightly wound the cloth round his waist. 



On the completion of the crematin ceremony of 
Valin, we are told that 

cier: gsfl# i 

:crT»sn^JTf wm; ii 

■. (IV. 26. 1) 

the high Vanara officials squatted round the grief -stricken 
Sugriva whq was then weanng wet clothes. 

When Sita for the first time saw HanQman in Lanka, she 
found him wearing a white cloth (V. 32. 1). 

Lastly on the occasion of Rama’s coronation ceremony Sita 
was presented with two pieces of cloth, white like the 
moon’s rays, and some beautiful ornamant-? by Rama. It 
is said that she transferred these articles to Hanuman, besides 
a necklace which she took out from her own person 
(VL 128. 78-79). When Tara at the desire of Sugriva 
went out to placate the wrathful Lak^matja on behalf of her 
Lord, it is said that 

m i 

5r*rnT crrcr sif^^rrrrq'fk: il 

(IV. 33. 38). 

the auspicious Tara with her person slightly bent down, 
approached Lakimana with her steps unsteady and eyes 
rolling about, wearing a noble girdle-string round her 2 one 
and a long gold string dangling from her neck. 

Again, on entering the harem of Sugriva, Lak§mana 
is said to have found it well-supplied with nohle-looking 
girls, possessed of beauty and youth, well-attired and richly 
decorated with ornaments, engaged in preparing garlands 
(IV. 33-22-23). 

At the desire of Rama and Sita, the Vanara ladies 
of Sugriva’s harem dressed their persons lavishly before 
starting for Ayodhya in the aerial car (VI. 123. 36). 


( 38 ) 



Enough has been -said above to show (1) that the 
Vinaras of the Treti Age did not go about sky-clad like 
their present descendants ; (II) that both males and females 
probably used two- pieces -of clodis — the upper cloth and the 
loin cloth — like their Aryaa-Contemporaries ; 

(III) that they . did aiot use sewn garments prepared- 
by the tailor. 

It wojdd be interestiog here to compare the dress used 
by the Vanaras in ■tbs . Puri Kalpa. The Padma Puraya 
(Patala Khanha) gives;-, a resume of the’Rmi-iyana as it was 
known in the Pura Kalpa. There we are told that the 
Vanaras were gold-coioured in appearance, that they used 
ear-rings, * the sacrificial thread and that they wore a short 
piece of cloth over the privities — made of Maunji 

grass (Padma 11-71-155), But just at present we are 
speakig of the Vunaras of the Treta Age of the Varaha 
Kalpa. And it is just possible that in that age — though 
not universally, as is laid down in the Vi^i^u-Purana that 
t 12 . 38) those 

wishing to keep well should always walk with leathern 
shoes on ; — the Vanaras of the higher ranks at least actually 
used shoes. We find that on the occasion of Sugriva’s 
coronation ceremony, he was supplied with a pair of leathern 
shoes (IV 26-^27). 

And these Vanaras used ornaments made of gold and 
precious stones too. We are told that Valin before going out 
to fight with Dundubhi, put on the necklace of gold ( 

IJP 5 II* ) given him by Indra (IV. 11-39). Indeed our poet at 
one place' describes the Lord of the Vanaras as 
(IVr 11. 61). This precious necklace of Vdio, we are told, 
was ‘^made of gold and set with diamonds ” (IV. 17-5). Of 
Sugriva, we are told that %haa lie bowed down at Rima's 


feet with great affection, his ornaments hung down’ (from 
his neck) (IV. 12-6). Indeed Rama in the course of the 
explanation given by him to Sugriva as to why he did not 
kill Valin during the first encounter says 

!WT%*r jrlsr i 

rw ^ ^ eiilr ii 

(IV. 12-30) 

that the similarity between the two brothers was so very 
exact in the matter of ornaments, dress and motion, that he 
could not distinguish the one from the other. 

Afigada, the crown-prince, has several times been des- 
cribed as w'eariog a pair of gold bracelets on the 

upper arm (IV. 18.50). Later on we are assured that Valin, 
too, had these ornaments on (IV. 20-24). Then it has 
already been pointed out above how SUa on the occasion of 
Rama’s coronation ceremony gave a precious necklace to 
Hanaman (VI. 128. 77-78). 

As in ancient India, both males and females used the 
same ornaments to decorate their various limbs, we can 
safely conclude that the she-Vanaras too used the various 
ornainents noted above and represented to have been worn 
by the males. Only two ornaments remain to be noted here 
that have been used with reference to she-Vanaras only, and 
.these, are and 

When Laksmaoa entered the harem of Sugriva, we are 
told (IV. 33. 25) that the noble-looking son of Sumitra 
abashed on hearing the sound produced by the (anklets) 
and (girdle- string) used by the inmates of the harem. 

In connection with the same topic we are assured fay 
the poet that these girls were liberally provided with beauti- 
ful ornaments ( IV. 33. 23 ). And it has ' 

already been noted above that when Tara appeared before 



Lafematja, she was wearing a girdle-string ana a cnain or 
gold ( IV. 33. 38). 

The Vanaras were great lovers ol scents and flowers. 

While Laksmaija was passing through the streets of Ki§kmdhg, 
he found the atnnosphere surcharged with the sweet scent of ^ 
the aguru sandal and lotus flowers (IV. 33-7). 

Again Laksmaoa found Sugriva 

^fcTci: \ (IV. 33-64-65). 

the glorious one, (seated) in the midst of his heavenly beauty, 
his limbs profusely decorated with ornaments and ointments, 
and surrounded by girls furnished with divine ornaments and 
unfading garlands. 

And before speaking to Laksmaga, Sugriva is said to 
have torn away 

the grand, multi-coloured and meritorious garland round 
his neck. 

Manners and custom— Under this section I would 
quote instances to show that the Vanaras like all other civi- 
lised peoples of the world had a recognised code of etiquette 
to guide them in the society and that they were a civil and 
polite people. 

Unlike the savages the Vanaras could distinguish the 
right from the wrong, and if they happened to offend any 
bodv, then instead of fighting with him for the purpose of 
uphdding the wrong cause, they were ready to ask for a 
pardon. And how this was done is interesting to note. On 
the demise of V^in, the inmates of his harem led by lira 

wept saying'i^^^^g.,;'; 



our iieads at your feet we ask for a pardon. 

And this is exactly what we do if we happen to offend 
a superior person ! 

Then in the matter of according a hearty reception to an 
honoured guest, these Vsnaras yielded place to none. We 
are told of Sugriva that as soon as Laksmaija appeared in 
sight, 

%!S[ sgrgr} || 

*T*T^ ?€r ii 

(IV. 34.3—4) 

Sugriva, the bast of the Vanaras, w'as up on his legs, 
leaving the seat of gold, like the richly decorated banner 
consecrated to Indra ; and he was followed by Ruma and 
other she- Vanaras even like the stars that follow the full 
moon. 

Again when Sugriva went to see Rgma for the first time 
after his coronation, it is said that on arriving at the spot 
where Rama was waiting, he along with Lak§mana left the 
conveyance in which they were being carried ; then appearing 
before Rama, he folded his hands together and his action 
was imitated by all the Vanaras present there. Rafna too, on 
finding the lord of the Vanaras humbly lying at his feet, 
raised him gently, embraced him affectionately and then a§k^ 
him to take a ?eat ( IV. 38. 15 — 19 ). 



When HanQmSn retarned from Lanka after tracing 
the whereabouts of Sita, he was affectionately received by his 
grateful companions. On that occasion, it is said, finding 
Hanflman dropping down from the sky, his companions 
waited with folded hands, and when he landed on the summit 
of that hill, all stood round him with beaming faces, some 
presented him with fruits and roots, some chattered aloud, 
while others ran for fetching branches of trees to sit on. 
HanOman then saluted the aged ones, such as Jambavan 
and others and the crown-prince Angada. Then having been 
honoured by them, he communicated the success of his 
mission in a few, well-chosen words (V. 57. 28 — 36). 

These Vanaras also knew the art of introducing them- 
selves to unknown persons and leaving a lasting impression 
on their minds. When Hanuman in the guise of a Bhik§u 
(wanderer) approached Rama for the first time, he began 
with humble salutations and profuse panegyrics (LV.S.S— 4). ^ 
In this way he was successful in rousing the confidence of 
RSma. Again how Hanaman was able to rouse the confi- 
dence of the much-persecuted Sita, through his winning 
manners and guarded speech (V. 33 — Iff), is known to 
everyone. 

They also had the necessary training as to how best to 
conduct themselves in the presence of the superiors. Sugriva 
while sending the Vanaras to every quarter of the globe in 
search of Sita, first of all dismissed most of his Vanara 
chiefs, then humbly approaching his father-in-law Su?ena, the 
father of TSra, he humbly bowed down at his feet and with 
folded hands proposed to send him to the West at the head 
of a search-party ( IV. 42. 1— 6 ). Again in reply to the 
encomium bestowed on him by the old veteran Jambavan 
( VI 74- 21~23 ) when Rama and Lak?mana had been 
paortally wounded by Indrajit, HanupiSn is said to havq 


humbly approached him, and then bowed down to him 
repeating his name ( VI— 74—24 ) . Again, while Rama 
gave HanQroan his signet ring in order that he might have 
a free access to Sita, HanQmin taking it from Rama, is 
said to have first of all put it on his hand, then with 
folded hands saluted him, touched his feet and departed 
( — 44 — 15 ). Similarly, when Sita gave him her crest- 
jewel for favor of carrying it to Rama, on that occasion too 
Hanuman having taken it from her, is said to have saluted 
her and then walking reverentially round her bowed down to 
her once more and then stood aside ( V. 38 — 68 ) . 

Indeed the custorn of giving presents and accepting them 
was well-advanced in the Vanara— society. We are told, 
for instance, that the messengers despatched by Sugriva to 
convey the general mobilisation order, intentionally broke 
their journey on the Himalayas to gather the heavenly fruits 
and roots and medicinal herbs from t le sacrificial grounds of 
Siva to win the favor of their king (IV. 37. 31 — 32). Again, 
on the eve of Sugriva’s coronation, HariQmgn is said to have 
approached Rama and peisuaded him on behalf of his master 
to pay a visit to the town so that his liege-lord might get 
an opportunity to return thanks by making rch presents to 
him (IV— 26— 7). 

These Vanaras also knew how to swear eternal friendship 
solemnly in the presence of the burning fire. We are told 

how in accordance with the advice of Kavandha ( III. 72. 

17 — 18 ) Rama was desirous of entering into an alliance 
y?ith Sugriva. The scene is worth describing in full. Hence 
this attempt. “After Hanuman had formally introduced 
Rama and Laksmaija to Sugriva, the latter stretched forth 
his arm and asked Rama to hold it in his own if he was 
inclined to make friendship with a Vanara like him. Pursu- 
ant to his wishes Rama pressed the offered hand in his- ow^ 




( 44 ) 





( « ) 

clothes and food, they proceeded to instal the best of the 
Vanaras on the throne. Next, Brahmaiias well- versed in the 
Mantra-lore offered oblations to the burning fire in accordance 
with the prescribed rites. This was followed by the pouring 
of scented water brought from various holy rivers and seas 
in gold pitchers and bullhorns by the various Vanara-chiefs 
on the head of Sugriya who was seated ( on a seat of gold, 
covered with a beautiful cover ) , facing the east at the top 
of the palace that had been profusely decorated for the 
occasion”. And we are assured by the poet that the whole 
ceremony was conducted on the lines recommended by the 
^astras and the foremost of the soges ( IV. 26. 22 — 36). 

In this connection I should like to tell the readers how 
the Vanaras disposed of their dead. Fortunately Valmiki 
has given a faithful description of the rites and ceremonies 
connected with the cremation of Valin and we can only quote 
it in exten^o to satisfy our curious readers. We are told that 
Lak§mana asked Sugriva to employ the Vanaras in collecting 
a large quantity of dry wood and sandal- wood too, and to 
request the crown-Prince to fetch garlands, different kinds of 
cloths, clarified butter, oil and scents. Then he asked Tara 
to get a conveyance and to ask the bearers to get 

ready. 

( IV. 25. 12— 19 ) 

<^On the arrival of the richly decorated and well furnished 
conveyance Sugriva and Angada placed the corpse of Valin, 
gorgeously attired, garlanded and duly ornamented, in it. 
In accordance with the instructions of Sugriva the bier was 
carried to the river-side preceded by the Vanaras who 
scattered precious stones of different kinds and followed by 
Tara and other wives of the dead chief weeping bitterly, 

( IV. 25. 28— 36 ) ,, 


( m ) 



“Then a large number of Vanaras constructed the funeral 
pyre on the solitary bank of a hill-stream, lashed by water ; 
meanwhile the bearers placing the bier on the ground waited 
at a lonely spot with a heavy heart (IV. 25. 37-39). 

“ Shortly afterwards Aiigada and Sugrlva with an aching 
heart laid the corpse on the pyre. Angada at last set fire to 
it and walked round the burning pyre according to the pres- 
cribed rites. Then all the Vanaras headed by Angada, TarS 
and Sugrlva walked into the river to offer water in memory 
of the departed soul under the guidance of Rsma (IV . 25, 
49*53). 

Town and Tmon life— India from the very dawn of her 
history has been an agricultural country. This circumstance 
has forced her sons to live in small-si^ed, scattered villages 
and hamlets. If this has been true of her human children, it 
applied with double force in the case of her Vanara children. 
These Vanaras, as has already been told, mainly dvijplt on the 
summits of hills and in jungles. But when we speak of the 
Vanaras organised politically, of a Vanara Kingdom, it at 
ns of the Vanara Capital, for in Ancient India 



US some information regarding its position, defence and 
beauty. More than once he qalls it a little town 
(IV. 15. 13). Then he tells us that it was situated in cave 
(1. 1. 67 ; IV, 26. 41) near the Prasravana hills (IV. 27. 26). 
This town, as was customary in Ancient India, was provided 
with the city gates (IV. 9. 5 ; IV. 11. 26. 27) and surrounded 
by walls and moats (IV, 31. 27). It was defended by 
forts (IV. 19. 15), bristling with a net- work of Vanaras, 
decorated with gold and studded with banners and machines; 
(IV. 14. 5-6) — a great city difficult of access and full of 
armies (IV. 31 16). Again, while introducing Sugriya to 
Havana Suka describes Kiskindha in the following words. 
Accompanied by his chieftains, he dwells in the fort of 
Ki^kindha, clad in dense forests and the most inaccessible 
of all hill-forts. * 


# In this connection the testimony of Brabman is worth 
considering, 


Says he — 

JT«s f i 

ei m cfr gfr g (I 

§^1% 5rei% I 

frrr t 

^ sjriqsTr n 

(VII. 37 (A). 47 -49-). 

Messenger, you take (Eksa-R^a) to the beaatiful town 
named Kiskindha. It is extensive, meritorious and it would be 
the source of his prosperity, because it is the habitat of numerous 
Vanaras, Vi^va Karman constructed that beautiful, holy and 
divine town at my desire. It is inaccessible, full of articles of 
meichandise, abounding in costly jewels, th^ home of all the four 
Varnas as well of the Vanaras, 


■ ■ 



Tet the defence-works mentioned above did not mn, r its 
hearity, for we are told that it was , well- provided with' 
gardens (IV. 27—26.), abounding in gems, heavenly, adorned 
with flowering gardens and beautiful (IV. 33 — 4), full of 
(diarming palaces and mansions, decorated with various pre- 
cious stones and embellished with all sorts of flowering ttees 
that produced fruits whenever wished for, (IV. 33—5), and 
crow'ded with VSnaras decently clad and wearing unfading 
garlands, who could assume , various forms : at will 
(IV.33— 6). 'V 

Such then was Ki$kindha, the mighty little Capital of a 
migbter nation; and. as for the life that vibrated therein we 
cannot do better than quote in full as it appeared to 
Laksmaoa while he was going to the Palace passing through 
the streets for demanding an explanation from Sugrlva for 
his dilatoriness. “ On receiving the formal permission of 
Sttgriva, Lak§mana at the desire of Rama entered Ki?kindha 
situated in the midst of a cave. At his sight the guards at 
the gateway waited quietly with folded hands. But finding 
hint in a distemper, they dared not follow him. Laksmapa 
on entering that spacious cave found it studded with precious 
stones, well-provided with flower-gardens, thickly beset with 
closely-built palaces and mansions, decorated with all sorts 
of jewels, embellished with all sorts of desire-yielding trees, 
crowded with Vanaras, the children of the Devas and the 
Gandharvas-all decently clad and wearing divine garlands, 
assuming various forms at will, and noble-looking, and the 
otrv,n«n>ifirft of the Streets was laden with the sweet smell 



women. Shortly afterwards he found himself standing 
before the palace of Sugriva, surrcpnded by a white wall built 
of crystal stones ; looking like Indra’s palace, white-capped 
like the summit of the Kailasa hills ; thickly planted with 
the desire-yielding, flowering, fruit-giving shady Kalpa trees, 
that came as a present from Indra and charming like the 
inky cloud pregnant with water ; closely watched by strong 
Vanaras carrying weapons, adorned with unfading garlands 
and having a porch made of irolten gold. 


(Vi§nu Purai?a III 11 — 3.) 



The term stands for good men, and only such mm 
are called good as are fapltless. The conduct pursued by 
such men is called l' 

In this connect'on it would be interesting to note the 
authorities whose conduct was considered right by the Ancient 
Ar}'as, Says the same Parana — 

siiiFTf I 

sR'gksr it 

(Ibid, III. 11-4) 

O King, the seven ]R.§is, the Manus and the Prajapatis 
enunciated and practised the code of Right Conduct. 

The only remark that I should like to make here is the 
that these sages laid down the code of Right conduct for 
advancing the common weal of the Aryan population of 
India, They were not competent enough to be followed by 
all the tribes and nations that lived in India at that time, for 
the standard of morality has varied from people to people 
and tribe to tribe. For what is sauce for the gander, has 
never been the sauce for the goose ! In spite of this fact if 
the Aryan standard of morality came to be adopted in India 
generally, it goes to prove the mighty move taken by Aryan 
Imperialism in bye-gone days. But whatever differences 
there may be in details, the moral standard of each and 
every people aims at securing the common-weal for all its 
members. Expressed in other words it would mean that 
the moral standard adopted by certain people is the result 
of long-standing custom, it has the sanction of ages behind 
it. Therefore however disgusting may the morals of a 
certain people appear to be at first sight to an outsider, it 
must be remembered that these have a tradition behind them 
and as such they ought to be respected. Did Procustus* bed 
ht anybody and every body that happened to lie on it ? 



I am strongly inclined to suspect that the RamSyaga 
speaks of that particular period of Vanara history when in 
their society at least, promiscuity reigned supreme ; when 
the idea of respecting female chastity had made little head- 
way. Yet their society was not matriarchal and there was 
extant the institution of formal marriage among them. 

The originator of the Vanara Royal House was Rk?ar5t. 
His origin as well as those of Valin and' Sugriva are all 
shrouded in mystery. It is said that born of a drop of tear 


24052 




The moral history of mankind begins with a promiscuous 
relation between man and woman. There was a time in the 
history of every old-world nation when man was the sUve of 
his instinct, and in the matter of sexual relation with 
woman, he played the animal. But after some time, probably 
with a view to establish the common- weal by making an end 
of petty jealousies and bickerings for the sake of woman, man 
reduced her to serfdom to carry out his whims and fancies 
by tying her to his person in an artificial bond that goes 
by the name of marriage. Still nature had her way and man 
was not satisfied with one woman. This consideration 
combined with economic pressure gave rise to the system of 
polygamy. What is true of all nations is true of India too. 
Says the Skanda Purana — 

^‘Formerly women indulged in promiscuity. Bat for 
the purity of the rising generation Vrhaspati transferred a 
fourth part of Indra’s sin to them, thus checking promi- 
scuity” (1-16-41). 


The case of Jabali (Chhandogya IV. 4-1-4) is so well- 
known that it needs no repetition here. 

Then how the great sage Svetaketu came to establish 
the institution of marriage in the Aryan society in India is 
vividly descriped in the Mdhabharata (1 — ^128 — 12). 



that trickled down the cheek of Brahma, B,k§arat was 
deputed to rule over the VSnaras in Ki§kindhS« After some 
time he is said to have plunged into a lake to fight with an 
imaginary foe. But lo ! when he came out of water, he 
remained no longer a male being, instead he had been 
translated into an attractive girl Fortunately there were 
passing by that way our gallant Indra and the alb powerful 
Sun. Finding that beautiful girl in such a lonely spot, 
naturally they grew passionate ; and as the girl did not yield 
to their embraces easily, (the poor souls deposited their semen, 
one on her head and the other on her neck. Thus were 
born Valin and Sugriva from Indra and the Sun respectively 
(VII — 37 — ‘A 8ff b Now, this event of a man being 
changed into a woman is by no means “singular. We are 
at once reminded of the peculiar case of Raja Sudyumna who 
having offended Parvati by trespassing into her garden, was 
at oncQ changed into a woman named Ila. But by favour 
of Siva he was again turned into a man. Later on he used to 
become a man and a woman alternately for a month ( Siva 
Purina, L 62. 13 ff). Similar was the case of the Brahmatja 
youth Soma Vana, who disguised as a woman is said to 
have cheated the Queen Simantini at the desire of the 
Rajs of Vidarbha. Therefore he too was changed into a 
woman for good { Skanda, III (c) 9. 2 ff ). 


Indeed, the Vaiiaras even stooped to incestuous sins, and 
we are pained to find Sugriva acknowledging the sin as a 
matter of course as if he had done nothing unusual. While 
narrating to Rama his previous history, says he, he waited 
patiently for full one year at the entrance of the hole for the 
return of Valin when the latter was having a contest with 
Dundubhi in the depths of it. When he did not come out, 
he returned to Ki§kindha and appropriated the extensive 

wife, and Tara, the wife 


kingdom along with Ruma, his own 


of Valin (IV— 46 — 3 — 9}. Then when Valin suspecting foul 
play on the part of his brother exiled him, in retaliation 
Valin is said to have paid him in his own coin by appropriating 
RumEj the wife of Sugriva. And the wretched Sugrlva 
complains to Rsma in these words : 

( IV— 10— 28 ) 

Being grieved at the forcibK- appropriation of my wife, 
I have taken refuge in the l?syamuka hills, because these 
regions are inaccessible to him (on account of Matanga’s 
curse). 

And Rama having been supplied with the queen, 
admonished his fallen enemy in these words : 

' jqrsqr i^?r; | 

WT?if?Tr wif ^sfrar*TJ^ ii 

^ l 

^ ^T?nc i 

srfatrT^r: u 

ara'^?T ff?:: ii 

( IV— 18— 18 ff. ) 

Overstepping the laws laid down in the Religion Eternal, 
you are guilty of an incestuous sin with your brother’s wife, 
and this was the reason that led me to kill’ you. O sinner, 
impelled by Desire, you have violated the chastity of the 
wife of the high-souled Sugriva who is your younger brother ; 
for breaking the laws laid down by the religion, this is 

the punishment that I am pleased to award 

,i... .Death is the only punishment recommended for 


such sinners as violate the chastity of their natural sisters or 
sisters-in-law. 

We frankly confess our inability to follow the line of 
reasoning advanced by Rama, remembering the fact that it 
was his ally, Sugriva, who led the way, and the poor Valin 
simply followed his footsteps ! Elsewhere he says that he 
had killed him without giving a previous notice because he 
was only a ( a monkey ) ( IV— 18 -40 ). Suppos- 

ing that he was one, how could Rama exact the moral 
standard observed by human beings from a monkey ; 

Again, on the death of Valin, Sugriva once more laid 
his hands on Tara, and this time permanently ; nor did he 
forget to reclaim his own wife, Ruma. On the approach 
the autumn season, Hanuman found Sugriva 

f^ri^rnriKTsf ^?IT« flr’TrfSgRlJI B 

enjoying the company of his beloved wife and that of the 
equally beloved TarS, day and night and without ennui. 

Again Sugriva is said to have turned a deaf ear to the 
reports of the Vanara guards who brought the news of 
Laksmatia’s visit to Kiskindha. Indeed Tara freely admitted 
the fact in the presence of Laksmatia, when she said 

(IV-35-3) 

O Queller of enemies, Sugriva has earned undying glory, 
the kingdom o'f the Vanaras, Ruma and myself through 
Rama’s favour. 

A"ain, the circumstance of Hanuman’s birth is also an 
interesting reading. He was, says Jambavan, the natural son 
of the Wind-God and the deputed ( ) one of KeSari— a 
Vanara chief, bom of the latter’s wife Punjikasthala. 


( IV-66-29-30 ). Hanuman seems to have taken a glory in 
the fact, for he introduced himself to Sita in these words : — 

( V-35-81 ) 

I was born of the wife of Kegarl and begotten by Pavana. 
I am known to the world as HanumSn through my work. 

The circumstances of his birth, however, were 
as follows : — 

“The renowned Apsara Punjikasthala alias -Anjana 
was born as a she — ^Vanara on account of a curse. She 
was married later on to the Vanara chief Kesari. One day 
while, assuming the form of a human being, she was walking 
about in a leisurely fashion on the top of a hill, the Wind- 
God gradually removed her wearing , apparel made of silk. 
Then there she stood in all her glory like the Temptation 
incarnate. It was too much for the Wind-God, and the 
love-sick gallant at once violated her. She made a feeble 
protest against this unseemly conduct of the assailant, but 
she was soon brought round when promised a son as valiant, 
intelligent and swift as the God himself. Here it should be 
noted that the contact is said to have been only mental and 
not physical. Immediately afterwards Punjikasthala is 
said to have given birth to Hanuman in a lonely cave.” 

• (IV.66-8-20). 

Certainly in ancient India begetting children “by depu- 
tation” was a recognised institution. But the rules pertain- 
ing to this custom were rather strict, lest they should run into 
corruption. Manu distinctly says that this system was 
introduced during the reign of Vena,' but proscribed very 
soon afterwards, for it caused confusion of castes. It is 'for 
fhis very reason that he condemns the practice ( IX-64-68 ), 



But we know that its death was slow. And the Puraija 
preserve numerous cases where children were actually 
begotten “by appointment.” We know that Vasistha fo 
the continuance of the Iksvaku ' line, produced the Princ« 
A^maka from the wife of king Kalmasapada ( Vayu, 88-177) 
that Vygsa produced Dhrta rastra, Pandu and Vidun 
from the soil owned bv the late kina- Vicitra-Vi™ 


Again, the severest criterion on this system seems to have 
been that the ‘deputed’ 'man should approach the woman 
devoid of passion, as had actually been done by the K§attriya 
women after the annihilation of the K^attriya males at the 
hands of Parasurama (Skanda, V -128-20). But in the 
present case we are distinctly told that 

^ erf n 

As soon as the Wind-God saw the perfect -limbed one, he 
became love-sick and embraced her with his long arms. 

But though promiscuous in sexual matters, these 
Vanaras had a keen moral sense that really rouses our 
admiration. While thinking of taking to starvation for 
having failed to trace the whereabouts ot Sita, says the 
crown-prince Angada, 

^ * 3fir^ i 

It 

^ ^ sn?* I 


(IV-55-3.4.) 


The wife of the'elder brother should be looked up to like 
one's mother, and woe be to him — who violates her during 
the life-time of his elder brother. Such a person cannot be 
credited with the knowledge of the Dharma. 

Again when the Wind-God had secured her person ener- 
getically with his ‘long-arms' and when the ‘soul had met the 
sour (iTcncflT)? the she-Vanara Aiijana is said to have 
protested against this unseemly conduct of the all-powerful 
God in these words : 

( 1 V 66 - 16 -) 

who is it that dares violate my chastity ? Again, engaged 
in prying into the harem of Ravana, Hanuman is said 
to have paid a visit to the drinking house attached to the 
Palace. There he came across a whole bevy of beautiful 
girls, the inmates in Ravaaa’s harem, sletiping off the intoxi- 
cation produced by the drink. Naturally they were all 
lying in a disorderly fashion, with their clothes displaced 
from the proper position. At this sight Hanuman's cons- 
cience rebels and he thinks in this strain : 

^ JmTtET^ «nliT«T II 

^ 'RfTOT I 

^ “STTW ETEiT §rs: ii 

The sight of the sleeping inmates of an unknown person’s 
harem would certainly result in a loss of virtue, for never 
have I designed to cast my eyes on the women belonging 
to others. Besides, I saw here one guilty of dishonouring 
another person’s wife. But very soqn he recovered th? 
balance of his mind, for 





1^, not expect me; but for all that my mind is as pure as 
ever. The mind is the agent — that moves the senses in 
producing good pr evil conditions and that agent is well in 
my hand. 

^I^robably this was the reason that led the poet to call 
6«®Raself-controlled V. I. 196 ; V-61-4) more 

teefc diice. 

erfj ^ Vanaras also knew how to be grateful. In reply 
-severe indictment levelled against Sugriva by the hot- 
ii^Sded dLaksmaija, Tara vindicated his character in th^se 

beoiikjHib ?r i 

SI II 

^ srictrsi i 

This lord of the Vanaras must not be taken for an ungrateful, 
or a deceitful, or a rude, or an untruthful or an insincere 
being ; nor has he forgotten the good turn done him by 
Rama. 

They also knew how to forget that stern daughter of 
steeped in wme and women. And we are 
spent the whole of the rainy season in the 
BSfflptl^tif' W6ffien without doing anything for Rama, audit 
8Si^i9®f4hfl> ll8rchlean strength of a wrathful Lakgmana to 
^6^tsJ*filSif??§fa frie Stupor. Indeed, Tara defends bis conduct 
in these words ; 


*f ^JRT5% cTsr fferfer fsr I setw st«7«r: i 

*T «KT«^^§Wj H 

er tt 3w ^Rwrfir^Frw I 

5rTSR:sf5OTT«rn. II 
snf^^rf^TOJTT: ^Tnrg^n ssfarars^TST? i 
sr«r a^?«iT st ^crarT ii 

( IV- 33-55-57 ). 

You have been angry with Sugriva finding him attached 
to desire, for you have all along kept yourself strenuously 
aloof from the Path of Desire ; even when men come to lose 
their power of discretion when steeped in pleasure, — and the 
great sages, always engaged in asceticism and religious duties, 
out of desire, are overpowered by sweet Forgetfulness,— 
then why should not this Lord of the Vanaras, by nature 
fickle-minded, lose himself in pleasure ? Therefore, O des- 
troyer of the heroes on the enemy side, it behoves you to 
excuse Sugriva who shamelessly follows the path of Desire, 
is devoted to me through passion, even like a brother of yous 
own ! ^ 

Thus, then, were the Vanaras of old, almost divine in 
displaying their strength of character, and mostly human dS 
the erring side 

Religion — Besides giving the much sought for peace® 
mind, the religion followed b\ a certain people goes to bMfl 
together the detached members into a homogeneous whote 
It comes to supply one of those ties that makes a 
of a certain people. In the case of the Vanaras 
not sure if this seeming side of the utility of Religion 
played an important part, but we are sure that it wenj^^lp 
satisfy the hunger of their hearts and that it supplied 
necessary strength wherewith to overconie obstacles. 




At the outset it must be told that Valmiki conceived 
these Vanaras to have been the children of Aryan Gods. As 
such it was only natural for them to pour forth the ardent 
devotion of their hearts at the feet of the gods recognised by 
the Aryas of old. Thus indirectly it throws some light on 
the religious beliefs of our forefathers in the RamSyanic Age. 

“Before taking a leap across the sea from the Mahendra 
Hills, Hanuman is said to have prayed to Surya, Mahendra, 
Pavana, the Self-born One, and other beings worthy of receiv- 
ing obeisance. Then he is said to have turned to the east 
and bowed down to his father Vayu” ( V- 1- 8- 9 ). 

Similarly before entering the Aitoka Park, he is said to 
have “prayed to the Self-born One. Agni, Vayu, Indra who 
carries the thunder-bolt, Varuoa who carries the noose, the 
Moon, the Sun, the Alvins, the Maruts, the Rgis and the 
Lord of all Beings-for the success of his mission,” 

(V— 13— 62— 65). 

“ Before stepping into the gardens, he thinks of saluting 
the Va.sus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Alvin twins and the 
Maruts (V — 13 — 54). 

Then he proceeded to salute Rama, Laksmana, SitS, 
Rudra, Indra, Yama, Vayu, Candra, Agni and the Maruts”. 

(V— 13— 37) 

These then were some of the deities worshipped by the 
Vanaras as well as the Aryas of old. But this list is cer- 
tainly not exhaustive and it is just postible that there were 
many more who shared with the above-mentioned gods the 
devotion and attachment of the Vanaras. 

Indeed, we are amused to find these Vanaras divided 
into several religious sects. For instance, we are told that 
the Vanara chief Rambha was an ardent devotee of Indra 
tVI-27-16), then with reference to the Vanara Lord Sata-vali, 


§uka informs Ravatja that he was a Sun- worshipper (VI-27- 
44). Thus the seed of the cult of Bhakti was there. 

Now we will proceed to describe some of the rites and 
ceremonies connected with their religion. It has already been 
noted that they believed in the efficacy of offering water in 
honour of the departed souls (IV-25-52-53), and that they 
also gladly followed the lead of the Brahmanas whose services 
were in request at the time of religious ceremonies specially. 
We have seen how they were propitiated by Sugriva on the 
occasion of his coronation ceremony and how they conducted 
the religious rites connected therewith (IV-25-14 fi). We 
also know that Valin used to visit the four seas daily to 
perform the Sandhya prayers and on that occasion we are 
told that he used to repeat the Vedic mantras 
(VII-34-1618). Again before Vilin went to have the final 
encounter with his brother Sugriva, Tara, we know, dismissed 
him after formally walking round him and performing the 
auspicious rites ( known as the ) in accordance 

with the prescribed form (IV-16-11-12), Similarly, before 
Haniiman took a leap across the sea, the venerable Jamba- 
van is said to have encouraged him in these words: In 
conformity with the opinion expressed by the VSnara Nestors 
and by favour of the B-sis, we will all perform the auspicious 
rites for the success of your mission. Take leap across the 
sea and we will wait for you on one leg anxiously looking 
for your return’" ( lV-67-33-34 ). 

Then, the search party sent to the south under the lead 
of Angada failing to discover the whereabouts of Sita, for 
fear of losing their lives if they returned unsuccessful to 
Ki§kindha, determined to lay down their lives by taking to 
starvation ( ). On that occasion takipg leave 

of one another, each squatted on the sea-coast, on a seat 


made of the Kusa grass, the ends of which pointed to the 
south, with his face turned to the east and having touched 
water ceremonially (lV-55-20). 

The readers’ attention here is drawn to the fact that 
Rama, too, did exactly the same thing to propitiate the 
Sea-God before he crossed over to Lanka (VI-21-1- 11), 
and we are told that the valiant Pariksita, too, did the same 
thing when cursed to die bitten by the Taksaka (Bhagavata, 
1-19-17 ). 

We propose to take leave of this topic after citing a 
case of the spirit of religious intoleration displayed by 
Hanuman on the occasion of his first visit to Lai\ka. After 
discovering Sita in the Asoka Park, Hanuman wanted to 
test the fighting strength of Ravana. So it is represented 
that he laid waste the fine Park, thus taking the offensive 
( V-4 1-1-4 1 ). This fact was duly reported to Ravai?a by the 
Rak^asi guards of Sita ( ¥-42-3*5 ). When opposed by the 
king’s own Kinhara guards, he is said to have destroyed 
^lem fighting with an iron bar ( ¥*42-27-42 ). Next, we 
are told, he proceeded to demolish the caitya temple of the 
Rak§asas, which he actually burnt down, and killed the 
guards ( ¥-43-1-25 ). I mention this fact because in ancient 
India, religious persecution was rarely resorted to. 

Thus,, in the field of religion at least, these Vanaras 
resembled the Aryans more than in any thing else. 

Eduoation — That the Vanaras detested to starve out 
their brains is amply manifested by the fact that they had 
culture which was all their own. That they studied divers, 
subjects may be ascertained by a reference to the text. 
The poet uses here and there different epithets to describe 
Sugriva— I mean his character and attainment^;, and here are 
some of these. We are told that he was ftftrgfSW:, 


and (111-72-13), illustrious 
without a parallel, adhering to the truth, humble, patient, 
intelligent, and great. Again 

qrPRJT: (III-72-14) and^cRt, (III-72-14). Elsewhere he is 
referred to as STHfrlTT ( IV-3-22 ) religious, '^g[R (I V-7-25) 
learned, ^fejTTSr ( IV-15- 14 ), skilful and wise 

by nature; ( IV-16-19 ) a skilful soldier, 

( IV-29-7 ), knowing the true sense of the words and 
^TR^R ( lV-32-1 ), self controlled. Further on we are 
told that he was ( VI 19-36 ), behaving like a 

learned man in every day affairs, (VI-20 -22), high- 

spirited, ( 39-4 ) sweet-tongued, (IV 43-2) 

all-knowing, 5rR?I^RJTO[; ( V. 63-15 ), skilful in the use of 
words, and 9Js!7^rnis ( IV-40-15 ) well-versed in the science 
of Politics. Then Sugriva at one place addressed the Vanara 
chief 6atavala as ( IV-43-5 ), the Prince of the 

Politicians. Sinailarly our Poet at O’le place speaks of 
Jamba van as ( V 60-14. ) well -versed in the science 

of Politics He also employs the following epithets to 

describe him, viz. ( IV-65-20 ), skilful in the 

use of words, ( IV-65'28 ), highly intelligent, and 

( VM7-45 ), well read in the Sastras. 

With regard to Hanumah, we are fortunate enough to 
have in possession the names of certain definite subjects in 
which he is said to have attained proficiency. To propitiate 
Vayu, the Siin-god is said to have granted the following boon 
to Hanaman: ^ I 

mw vwnfk ^ ti (Vii 36. 4) 

When he becomes capable of studying the Sastras, I 
shall teach hina in such a way that he becomes an elocutionist, 



. . (V'ii-36-45-46) 

nobody excelled him in the knowlenge of the gastras, as well 
as m the Science of the composition of the Vedic mantras 
He could even challenge the preceptor of the 
Devas in the knowledge of all the Vidyas as well as in the 
matter of the rites and ceremonies connected with asceticism 

Again, being profoundly impressed with the indroductoiy 
speech delivered by Hanuman, on the occasion of his first 
visit to the exiled princes, Rama'is said tn . 



them may not be considered irrelevant. It is just possible 
, that at that time in India the mass of the people used the 
variant forms of Prakrit in their daily life, whereas the learned 
folk in their formal talks most probably used the refihM 
-Sanskrit in conformity with the rules of grammar. For 
instance, Hanuman on the occasion of his first visit to 
Sita is in a fix as to the language he should make use of for 
opening the coversation. He is averse to using the formal 
Sanskrit lest Sita should take him for Ravapa in disguise. 
So he decides ' (V-30-18.) 

(V-30-17) 

to make use of the colloquial Sanskrit. Thus, I am inclined 
to believe that the Vanaras too, like others used Prakft 
under ordinary circumstances and the formal Sanskrit under 
special ones. In addition to their being bookish some of 
these Vsnaras were great travellers who had viewed things 
with their own eyes. We have already seen how Jambavan 
had tramped round the world full twenty-one times when the 
Devas joined hands with the Asuras to churn the sea in 
search of the Amrta (IV-66-32-33). Valin, it has been 
already alluded to above, used to visit the four seas' daily 
for offering his Sandhya prayers (VII- 34 -I 6 -I 8 ). Again, for 
fear of losing his life in the hands of Valin, Sugriva toured 
round the four quarters of the globe, and the results of his 
experiences have been accorded a prominent place in the 
Ramayapa (IV-46-10-20). And the knowledge of the wide 
world he gained then, was utilised by him when he sent out 
search parties under various Vanara-chiefs to discover Sita 
(IV-40-43). 

■ Again, these Vanaras were past masters in the act of 
healing, . and as such they were acquainted with the me4icinal 





^jpjrop^rties .of pu'ineroti:? herbs md ' roots. We are told that 
the Vlnara messengers deputed by Hantiman at the desire of 
Sugriva, on their return journey visited the place where in 
by-gone days Mah^deva had celebrated a sacrifice on the 
Himalayas, and brought for their king fuits, roots and 
medicinal herbs that grew there (IV-37-27-32). Again, when 
Jndra-jit had seriously wounded Rama and Laksmaria^ 
.gwgeaa proposed to send Sampati, Panasa and others to the 
Qandra and the Drona hills in the Ksiroda sea to fetch the 
divine herbs, and that grew there 

(Vl-50-30'31). Again, when Indrajit had wounded most of 
the Vanara chiefs along with Rama and Laksmana a second 
time, on that occasion we are told that Jamba- van sent 
fjftnuman to fetch four medicinal herbs 

?ind from the Osadhi hills in the 

fJimSlayan regions, that alone could restore the wounded 
yanq.ras (Vl-74-29-34). Again on the destruction of India* 
iij/,§u§ei3ia, at the desire of Ranja, cured Lak&maija and 
p^fr disabled Vanara soldiers of their wounds by applying 
efficacious remedies {VI-91-20-27). Once more when 
Ravaija out of spite had wounded Lak§maija with his Sakti 
4art, Sn§ena 4jrected Hanuman to go oijqe more to the 
0§a4hi hills and to get 

atid for bringing round the younger Prince. 

(YI401-29-32) 

Mode of warfan 


■Valmiki describes these Vanaras as 

’erif i 

: , (1. 17. 25-;26') 

aghting with hills and stones, having nails and teeth for 
ffiieir weapons and knowing the use of all weapons. Else- 
m ftS« teW tjjat tlrfse Vanaras on reaching Lanks 



r ) 

^ g srwcJirrfistr: :?rT jsff fsr i 

scw^srRSiST 3^ H 


stood ready to give battle holding the ends of trees and 
stones ; and he goes on telling this fact and nauseam. 
Further on, Valmiki tells us how they commenced the war- 
fare when Rama gave the word of command : — 

“On the word of command having been given by Rama, 
every individual VSnara raised a terrific yell impelled by a 
desire to make a rush. The Vanara chiefs thought; of tearing 
open the town by striking it with huge hill-tops and reducing 
it to. pieces with their blows. These uprooting numerous 
trees, both small and big, climbed on the ramparts of Lankay 
in the very presence of Ravaija. Thus those copper-faoed 
and gold-coloured Vanaras, ready to die for Rama, made a 
rush at the walls of Lanka, brandishing their weapons that 
consisted of the Sal trees and stones. Then entering the 
town they began to demolish the ramparts and innum^able ; 
porches with huge stones and fists ; filled up the trench with 
dust, hill- tops, straw, and wood.” (VI- 42 10-18) 

Thus Valmiki wants us to believe that these Vsnsards 
were deficient in the use of ^^s or missiles that could be 
hurled at the enemy from a distance. When at close 
quarters, it is unnecessary for us to say, they took to 
wrestling. We know, for instance, that Valin fought a 
wrestling duel with Dundubhi who had assumed the form of 
a buffalo. Ultimately we are told that having belaboured 
him mercilessly with his fists, thighs, feet, stones and. trees) 
Valin killed his antagonist by dashing him on the ground. 

(IV.11.40.47) 

■ Similarly the preliminary contest between Valin and 
Sugriva was fought mainly With a free exchange' of slaps" 



wounded. Sugriva gave way ana 

.23). Again, in the final 

boring. Sngnva. then, belaboured Valm 

tree. Sugn.a next wan worsted rn a 
iunng which trees, stones, nails, kicks 
y exchanged. Meanwhile, Rama finding 
le wall, brought down his adversary with 


Sugriva driven ■ 
a deadly arrow 

But in this particular _ 

the Vanaras, it seems, had attained great perfeetio. 
happening to give a detriled deseriptton c. 
contest between Ravana and Sugriva 
tricks employed by each, really rouses 
are told that ‘the contest began with 
slaps, kicks and striking 
throws and falls. Next, the one 
onslaught of the other, followed by walking 
guarded way. Then they advanced a few steps 
Sfretrltedin a mg-xag fashon. Lastly we are told how 
each took recourse to circular movements, hasty with- 
drowals, .0 m.to th. enemy miss the .im, advnnc.ng ete.ddy 
L«ds the enemy eying him ril the t.me, w.«,.w.Is 
after defeats to a corner running towards the enemy, resting 

to arms on the thighs and doubling th. body, striking the 

enemy at every p«ie, locking the arms on to breast and 
extending the arms to hold to arms of the enemy etc 
,VI 40-15-26). And need we say that ont wrestlers make 
„se of these very tricks till to-day ? The Vsnatas also knee 

well the art of boring and we are told how Aagada W 

with a Rtoasa gan.tal, Vajm-Dansm by name, a bokmf 


branch of fighting, viz. wrestling, 

■ ■ m. Valmiki 

- 1 of the wrestling 
, and the slights and 
our admiration . We 
free exchange of fists, 
with the elbows. Then there were 
barred with the arm the 
in circles in a 
forward and 


the course of the description of these Vanaras, the poet 
along with others, uses the following terms, knowing the 
use of all weapons, like the nectar-consuming Devas ( 1-17- 
6) “knowing the use of all weapons’ (1-17-26); Hanuraan 
pays a compliment to his fellow-Vanaras when he calls them 
(V-59-8). , 

Besides, Lak^mapa, while going to Kiskindha to see Sugriva, 
came across Vanara -guards liberally provided with arms, out- 
side the town-limits (IV -31-19); again he saw that armed 
soldiers guarded the gates of Sugriva’s palace (IV-33-17). 

Again, later on, we are told how the crown prince 
Angada killed Vajra-Dam§tra after fighting a duel with him 
with a shield and a broad-sword...(VI-54-30-14). Further 
on, we are told how in the course of a duel another Raksasa 
general, Virupak?a by name, cut off Sugriva’s armours 
(VI.96-26-27). 

Ammements — Life is hardly worth living without a 
loud, lusty laugh ! And though our poet does not tell us 
exactly how our heroes lost themselves in a loud laughter 
that taking away the cares and worries of this earth, 
transplanted them for the time being to the bowers of 
bliss where there reigns eternal beatitude and sweet forget- 
fulness, yet we are in a position to assert that the Vanaras 
had their own way of amusing themselves. 

There is no doubt that they cultivated the art of music. 
During his lonely sojourn on the Prasravaija hills, Rama 
used to listen to the sweet music of the Vanara minstrels, 
that came floating on the air from the neighbouring Kiskindha 
(IV- 27-27). Again, Laksmaija caught the strains of the 
Vanara music when he entered Sugriva’s harem, and this 
music, we are told, was scientific in its get-up as it agreed 
in keeping time and cadence, and rich in ornamentation 
(IV-33-21). . r . ,i 


Again, it has already been alluded to above how steeped 
in wine and women Sugriva, on his accession to the throne, 
managed to banish from his mind, temporarily at least, the 
world outside and its concerns. Mention has also been made 
above as to the way in which Angada and his underlings 
notified their success in locating the whereabouts of Sita to 
the dreadful court of Kijkindha, (V-61-62). 

Position of the she'Vanwtcts — Says the great law-giver 
Manu 

JT H (in. 56 ) 

The gods delight in dwelling at a place where the 
womenfolk are honoured, and where these are treated with 
scant respect there every thing goes wrong. Unfortunately 
Valmiki introduces only two she-Vanaras in the course 
of his narrative. Of these we know Ruma ^the wife of 
Sugriva — only by name ; of the other viz. Tara, we can say 
that we know something about her in extenso. And though 
aware of the danger of generalising things from a single 

instance, we could not check the temptation of rounding off 

the subject matter of this paper by a brief reference to 
this point. 

Indeed, the high estimation in which Tara was held by 
the Vanaras in general, and by Valin and Sugriva in particu- 
lar, is simply bewildering, and the wonder of all wonders is 
this that the Aryan poet too shares this admiration for 
her along with her own people. Valmiki is unstinted in 
lavishing suitable epithets to describe her character and 
attainments. He calls her ?rTORl'ir?T«H*fr (lV-16-1), having 
af face bright like the moon ; (IV.16-11) 

swetet-tongued, sincere; (IV-16-12), well-versed m the 

Mantras ; {IV-19.7), a chaste lady ; (IV-19-15), 


( n ) 

having a beautiful face ; (IV-19-1 7) sweet smiling; 

(IV-20-2), wrathful ; 5^fsT??J5P3J? (IV-20-26), having a 
colour that could not be talked lightly of; (IV-23-1), 

well-known in the world ; 

(IV-24-26), with beautiful eyes, consovt of the lion of the 
Vanaras, high-spirited; giT*(f (IV-24-29), an honourable lady ; 

(IV-24-30), intellectual, and (IV-33-38), 

carrying auspicious marks. Valin who knew her better 
speaks of her in the following terms: — (IV-17-41), 
the omniscient; (IV-18-55), leading a religious life. 

Before expiring, he is said to have bestowed high 
compliments on her while taking leave of Sugriva : 




Rfl cTRUTR II 

( IV-22-13— 14.) 

Tara, the daughter of Sujena is well-accustomed to look 
into the springs of all actions ; is well-versed in the science 
dealing with omens and is skilful in doing everything. What- 
ever action she approves of, let that be done without hesita- 
tion, for she seldom miscalculates. And the poor Valin came 
to realise this fact at the cost of his life, for before he 
went out to give the battle to Sugriva, Tara had most solemn- 
ly advised him not to go (IV-15-6-30). Again, HanOman, 
while consoling Tara on the death of Valin, calls her a trf ^^c TT 
or a blue stocking (IV-21-5). Lak^mana too, sings in the 
same strain and calls her {IV-33-49), knowing 

well, the springs of actions. Angada also uses the following 
respectful terms to describe her ; 

B (iv^ss-is) 



Naturally of a loving disposition, fond of child and 
devoted to religious pursuits. Such then was the high 
regard in which Tara was held in olden times, and we may 
not be accused of committing a grave error when we say that 
the Vanaras, unddi: ordinary circumstances, treated their 
womenfolk with respect. 

And this Tara, before Valin died, was most solemnly 
committed to the care of Rama in these words ; 

d ?i«iT ctra i 

g5rtlT i! (iv-is-ss) 

Be good enough to acquit yourself in such a way that 
Sugriva might not dishonour her — the pious lady who has 
been reduced to this pitiable state through my fault ! 

And how honorably kept ! 

Conclusion — Such were the Vanaras of old and such was 
their civilisation. Thus giving a direct lie to the testimony 
of the Bhagavata Parana. 

^ ( 1 - 18 - 45 .) 

that the Vanaras even like the dogs are devoted exclusively 
to Artha and Kama, we actually find that Dharma too 
equally engaged their attention, and this was the summum 
lonum of life aimed at by the Aryans of old. 

Now the last question that awaits solution in this 
connection, is— who were these Vinaras of old ? There are 
people who are pleased to call these non- Aryans. I remem- 
ber to have seen the abstract of a paper, published in the 
Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference held at Madras 
in this connection. In it the learned writer tried to identify 
the Vanaras of old with certain aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
the central parts of C. P. I do not want to pick up a quarrel 
vrith' the above-mentioned scholar, but I would qnly like to 
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invite Ws attention to the fact that Valmiki never intended 
that his creations should be misconstrued in this way. I am 
sure that he directly or indirectly, never calls the Vanaras 
non- Aryans. Only once I remember the wrathful Laksmana 
uses the word . with reference to Sugriva and there 

the sense is clear. When he says to the Vanara king 

’it II (IV-34-13) 

he means to abuse him and here does not mean a non- 

Aryan, but rude or uncivil. Again if you call a spade a spade, 
it will not be taken as an abuse, and if we perforce apply 
the sense of non- Aryan here, then it must be understood that 
Laksmana was conscious of the fact that he was abusing 
an Arya by using the term • On the contrary Valmiki 
more than once uses the term with reference to these 

Vanaras. It is certainly not a euphemism when the poet calls 
Tara (V-24-29), and when Tara calls Valin 

( IV- 19 27 ). Again, these Vanaras were neither ^5^%, 
nor nor nor (See Iyengar’s “Life in 

the Age of the Mantras”), And if the difference between the 
Aryas of the Vedic age and the non Aryan Dasyus was not 
one of race, but of cult alone, then how are we to call these 
Fire-worshipping, and Indra-and Brahma-worshipping, Vana- 
ras, non-Aryans ? Under these circumstances I am strongly 
in favour of suspecting that these Vanaras were the Vratyas 
of the first migration, who had taken to the fresh fields and 
pastures new of the Deccan on the advent of the Aryans of 
the second migration, and that they had already been reclaim- 
ed before Rama in the course of his wanderings visited their 
habitat. But when all has been said about the Vanaras, the 
fact remains that their tail could not be reconciled with sober 
history, and here I plead my inability. 

10 



IV— A COMPARISON OB’ THE CONTENTS OF 
THE RG YEDA-, VlJASANEYI-, 

TAITTIRIYA— , AND ATHARVAVEDA-(CAtURA. 
DHYAYIKA) PRATISAKHYAS 
By Mangal Deva Shastri* 

It is recognised that the study of the different Prati- 
sakhyas is indispensable not only to the textual criticism of 
the different Vedic Saiiihitas but also to the interpretation 
of many a doubtful form in their texts. Their importance 
to the student of the history of Vedic Grammar which 
is represented in Sanskrit literature only by a few more or 
less scientific treatises cannot be exaggerated. Similar is the 
case if we look at them from the point of view of the history 
of Indo-Aryan sounds or Indian phonetics. At least one of 
them also affords a good deal of majerial for the study of 
Vedic metre. It is strange that the study of this important 
branch of Sanskrit literature, which as its name implies used 
to be an essential feature of the courses of study prevalent, 
in olden days, in the different branches or SaJchaa of the 
learned community in India, has for a long time been 
neglected, so much so that even such great writers as Sayaua 
and others do not show much familiarity with these works in 
their Vedic commentaries, This accounts for the unsatis- 
factory state, in many places, of their texts and commentaries* 
It is a matter of great satisfaction, however, that these 
works so long involved in darkness and obscurity are again 
seeing the light of the day through the labours of modern 
scholarship. 

It is clear that comparative study, in detail, of the 
works in question is an essential preliminary for our being 
able to arrive at some definite results with regard to the 
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different studies or sciences related to them» Though it 
is true that a great bulk of these works is concerned only 
with a particular ’Vedic Saiiihita, the scientific theories 
underlying all their treatment are generally the same or at 
least similar. The standard of development of the different 
studies represented in them is also, generally speaking, the 
same, it being so, it is not impossible to draw, from their 
comparative study, general results which may throw a good 
deal of light on the scientific and historical study of the 
different sciences referred to above. In view of these facts 
a detailed and exhaustive - comparison of the contents of the 
different Pratisakhyas, given below, is bound to be of interest 
to the students of Vedic philology. The general results 
which can be drawn on the basis of this study will be dealt 
with in due course in subsequent sections. It must be 
admitted that something in this direction has been already 
accomplished by Prof. Whitney in his learned and scholarly 
editions of the Tai|;tirlya-and Atharva-Pratisakhyas and to 
a less extent also by Prof. Weber in his Vajasaneyi- 
Prati4akhya. But apart from this material fact that their 
treatment of this matter is not exhaustive, their comparisons, 
dispersed as they are throughout the whole books, also 
-cannot be readily used and properly studied. 

A few words about the texts used and the references 
given below are also necessary here. For the Prat., of 
course, I have followed my usual method of referring to a 
Tatala and to the number of the Sutra in that Patala, and 
that, too, according to my own edition of the work, which, 
I hope, will be, before long, in the hands of the public. As 
for the Vaji Prat., unfortunately, owing to their unsatisfac- 
tory nature, I -could not strictly follow any one of the 
published texts. The cases where, with regard to- ref erence, 
I have deviated from Prof. Weber’s edition are as follows, 
,,In Ch.,III my references do not correspond to his numbering 


of the Satras, as I refer to his SQtras, 1 (a) and 1 as 
1 and 2 respectively and as the Sfltra *3) 60, according 

to my reference, is not counted at all by Weber. So is the 
case with Cii. IV. Weber includes Satras 52 and 53 m one 
Sutra (52). He numbers Sutras 58 and 59 as 57 and 57 (a) 
respectively. An additional Sutra (115 ; si is wrongly 

inserted by him in the text. I may further add that I have 
referred to Weber’s I. 39 and I. 40 respectively as I. 40 and 
I. 39. In other cuses, of course, I have throughout followed 
Prof. Weber. The references to the Tait. Prat, and Atb. 
Prat, are according to the editions of Prof. Whitney. 

As will appear from a careful study of the following 
comparison, my interpretation of some Satras ( e. g. Tait. 
Prat. XL 19 ) is different from that of Prof. Whitney and 
others. In the interest of brevity I have omitted to point 
out such differences in the following pages. 

The order of various topics given under different heads 
cannot be said to be strictly scientific in all respects. On the , 
whole they are arranged according to their subject matter, but 
in some cases, especially when the matter is not common 
even to any two PratisSkhyas, each Prati^akhya is taken and 
dealt with separately in the order which is adopted for it 
in the following table. 
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By G-. L. SiNHA, ; 

The history of education in the west is characterised by 
a continuous succession of beliefs, ideals and methods which 
manifested themselves in thoughts and practices from time 
to time and which were the exhibition of the effort of men 
to obtain a truer conception of the nieaning, nature and 
purpose of education that would lift them above the narrow 
prejudices, the narrow outlook and the petty trials of life 
and afford them an opportunity to enjoy, the utmost develop- 
ment of their powers, to appreciate fully what nature had 
brought together around them, to achieve the very best of 
themselves and to participate in the best of the life of 
others. There was the Humanistic Education which posited 
that the study of the literature of the ancients comprised 
the whole of education. The aim of education, therefore, 
was thought of in terms of language and literature of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans instead of actual life, and 
the educational effort was directed towards the mastery of 
these. At its best it gave little thought to broader preparation 
for life and made no room for the study of Nature or of 
societj', and, at first, little for even mathematics, — a study 
which later on conquered a definite place in thqir scheme. 
School work degenerated into the teaching of language and, 
literature, and grammar was given extreme importance 
for the fact that it was considered the basis and the 
foundation of all language study ; and the child was 
expected to memorise at the very outset a number of rules 
and facts which he could do only after much labour and 
caatinued application. 


V.— DOOTBINJE OF FOEMAL TEAININO ANP ‘ 
THE ANCIENT INDIAN THOUGHT. 
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Then followed the Humanistic Realism, this was an 
attempt to lay emphasis upon the study of Nature of 
man and of social institutions. But the upholders of this 
view believed that this could be done best only through 
the study of the life, writings and investigations of the 
ancients. The Realistic Humanists gave much wider sig- 
nificance to the narrow conception of education o t e pure 
Humanists; but they, nevertheless, maintained much of 
the old in as much as they held that nothing nobler and 

greater or higher than what the ancients had accomplished 
was possible. Thus ‘if military science was to be studied, 
it could in no place be better searched for than in Caesar 
and in Xenophon ; was agriculture to be practised, no better 
guide was to be found than Virgil or Columella ; was 
architecture to be mastered, no better way emsted than 
through Vitruvius ; was geography to be considered, it mus 
be through Mela or Solinus ; was medicine to be understood 
no better means than Celous existed ; was natural history 
to be appreciated, there was no rnore adequate source of 
information than Pliny and Seneca.’* 

The subsequent period was a period of extreme change 
which began initially under the Reformation. ^ With the 
spread of Sense Realism we get for the first time the for- 
mulation of a generaitheory of education based upon rattonal 
rather than upon empirical ground. The old practice of 
counting one’s educational advancement in terms of ‘memory 
activities’ was completely overthrown and was supplanted 
by a new conception which was derived from the fundamen- 
tal belief that knowledge comes primarily through the 
senses, that education is consequently founded on a training 
ill sense perception and not in memorising facts of books 

« Monroe : A text book in the History of Education, page 444. 


or repeating the words of the teacher. This gave rise to 
two very important tendencies which may well be said to 
be the ^seeds’ of almost all that we have to say regarding 
our present science of pedagogy. One set the educators 
of that period to work out a science or philosophy of educa- 
tiooj although of a very rudimentary nature in the beginning ; 
and the other brought about a complete overthrow of the 
predominance of the literary and linguistic material of the 
school curriculum, and replaced it by subject matter selected 
from natural scenes or from the environment in which the 
child was living. Vernacular became the necessary adjunct 
to this innovation, and German and French, and not Latin 
and Greek, became the language of the court and of the 
cultured societies. 

The study of Latin and Greek, having lost all its 
glamour and domination, now found the last refuge under 
the ‘disciplinarians', of whom Locke was the most prominent 
representative. It was proved beyond doubt that the 
exclusive attention to the study of the literature of the ancients 
could in no way be a satisfactory basis'^ of preparing the child 
for life, especially in view of the new scientific discoveries 
and changed social and economic conditions. On the psycho- 
logical side also it could not get any help, as induction, and 
not empiricism, was held to be the right method of learning. 
But there was one support to which it clung with all the force 
that it could muster, and that was the ‘faculty doctrine’ of 
the Disciplinary Conception of Education, According to this 
the mind consisted of various faculties, each capable of 
developing independently of the others ; and as a matter of 
view, it was believed that it was the process of learning rather 
than the things learnt that was important in education, ‘that 
a particular activity or experience, specially of an intellectual 
character, if well selected, produces a power or ability out of 
all proportion to the expenditure of energy therein ; a power 
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that will be serviceable in most dissimilar experiences or 
activities, that will be available in every situation, that will be 
applicable to the solution of problems presented by a subject^ 
however remote in kind from the one furnishing the occasion 
for the original disciplinary experience.* It was further believed 
that the study of subjects such as mathematics and logic 
and classical languages developed the memory and the 
reasoning faculty* Grammar was given importance as it was 
supposed to develope accuracy and precision. The special 
demands of the professional and technical studies were to 
be given no consideration, as ‘^the powers of the mind’ once 
developed by the study of a few selected subjects would 
spread to and affect all the situations of life, and all that 
was needed was to direct the ability generated by the formal 
training of the school into the desired channel 

Many interesting experiments have been made during 
the past few years on this question of ‘spread*; and it has 
been proved beyond doubt that there is not much truth in 
it and the study of a particular subject cannot necessarily 
Be useful in other subjects also. Thus the habit of induc- 
tive reasoning of the scientist cannot be of any use to 
him in his linguistic activities where a different method 
of work is demanded, nor can he be expected to fulfil the 
function of an artist on the ground that he happened to be 
very good at his experiments once. Careful observations 
have been made to determine whether the habit of ‘producing 
neat papers in arithmetic will function with reference to 
neat written work in other studies and it has been found 
that there was not the slightest improvement in language 
and spelling papers, although the improvement in the 
arithmetic papers was noticeable from the very first. Yes, 
the ‘spread’ from one subject to another is possible if 


#Moaroe---Text-book in the History of Education, page 
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they are similar and allied, and the degree of success in 
the study of a subject on the strength of the knowledge 
of another subject will be in direct proportion to the extent 
to which the former can be associated with the latter. 

While studying the Ancient Indian Literature it came to 
my mind to find out whether the ancient Indian educators of 
our country have to say anything regarding this doctrine of 
Formal Training. It was really surprising to find recorded 
in clear words an opinion which the modern psychologists 
could arrive, at only recently. Thus while emphasising the 
need of the study of the Niti Sastra Sukracharya says : — 

‘ Other Sastras treat of certain specialised branches of 
human activity (and hence can be useful in a limited sense).* 

‘ But one who studies only one Ssstra cannot decide 
upon any course of action. The intelligent man, therefore, 
should inspect many sciences and always study many 
S^astras.’t 

And while talking about Grammar, Logic, Philosophy 
and the Science of rituals, practices and ceremonies, he 
says : — 

These sciences, moreover, treat only of the topic 
specially assigned to each (and give the truth about them 
only), and hence are always cared for and mastered by such 
persons only as have need for those teachings whose 
knowledge and occupation require a knowledge of those 
truths). 

Here we find a clear disparaging of the Doctrine of 
Formal Training. The one-sidedness of the mind due to the 
study of only one branch of knowledge and the inability and 

# ^ukranlti — 1-8. 

'y |,4ukraiiiti — L 18-19. 



the unfitness of the grammarians, logicians, philosophers 
and experts in Karma Kstj^a to apply the power of their 
learning to a subject which is not familiar to them is 
a clear proof of the great clear vision of the futility 

of the belief that the power and discipline of the mind 
acquired from the study of one subject could spread to 
and be available for other subjects also. And consequently 
while mentioning the qualifications of an official of the 
state he demanded with an equal amount of proficiency 
the knowledge of all the sciences which were required in 
virtue of the office he was to hold, and does nowhere urge 
the supremacy of any one subject or a group of subjects over 
other subjects as conferring upon the student powers of 
intellect and wisdom which could help him in all the situa- 
tions of life. The special requirements of the professional 
and technical studies which would qualify a man for some 
particular profession in the society or for some particular 
office in the service of the state, did not fail to attract his 
attention and make it clear to him that they had their own 
place, own method and own principles in education and 
could in no way be made subordinate to, or understood as 
by-products of, other sciences. Thus while speaking about 
the education of the princes he savs : — 


And about the qualifications of an anabassador he says: — 

^That man is chosen as ambassador who knows the 
innermost feelings of other men, who can study their 
expressions and emotions (Psychology), who has a good 
memory, knows the conditions of time (History) and place 
(Geography), can speak well and is fearless.* 

And about the qualifications of the commanders and 
the soldiers of armies he says : — 

Those who are well up in Nuisastras, the use of arms 
and ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the 
art of management and discipline, who are not too young 
but of middle age, who are brave, self- controlled, able-bodied, 
always mindful of their own duties, devoted to their masters, 
haters of enemies, should be made commanders and soldiers, 
whether they are Sudras or Ksattriyas, Vaisyas or descended 
from Mlechchhas.’t 

He gave no consideration to the special capabilities 
or incapabilities of the students on the ground that the 
discipline of their formal training would make them fit 
for every obligation that life made upon education ; and 
those of them that were in a position to undergo that 
training were considered unfit for the higher offices or 
functions or to receive the privileges and distinctions 
which would otherwise have been due to them. Sukrachary^- 
knew well the hollowness and falsity of such a belief and 


#See also Kadambar^, IL 174—175* See also 

(1) Matsya Purana, pp. 219, 223. & 

(2) Kautilya Artha ^astra, Chapt VIIL 

t^ukraniti, II. 276 — 280 , 
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advises his people that a great skill and discrimination is 
required in selecting proper men for the state or even for 
private businesSj that for the well being of the society and for 
the success of organisations it was imperative that the special 
aptitude of the people should be taken into account, and 
that they should be given work which is in harmony with 
the line of their special proficiency. While finishing his 
advice on the topic, he comes to a very important educational 
principle which at once shows the psychological achievements 
of the ancient Indian educators. He says that every in- 
dividual, whoever he may be and however incapable he 
may prove himself in his ordinary dealings in the society, 
has always got some special line of interest which he has 
selected for himself, and has therefore acquired in that 
line some proficiency which distinguishes him as a fit man 
for the corresponding work, exactly in the same way as 
every letter of a mantra has its own importance and every 
plant has got its own medicinal value. The wise is one 
who has the eyes to see the special powers of the individuals, 
the method to develope those powers and the wisdom 
ta make use of them. Thus we find: — 

‘ There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
there is no root (of plant) that possesses no medicinal pro- 
perties. So also there is no man who is (utterly) unfit. But 
the rarity is the person who can connect.^ 

According to him every branch of knowledge was to be 
respected and the king was expected to extend his patronage 
to all the learned men, irrespective of the science they pro- 
fessed to know. Even the knowledge of Mantras and 


* Sukramti — ii, 254 — ^255, 

See also footnote, page 77, SukranTti. Panini Office publica- 
tion, Allahabad, 


Tantras entitled the persons to distinctioas and aids of the 
State equally as that of Srutis. Thus we find : — 

Those who practise penances, those who are charitable, 
those who are proficient in revealed literature (the Vedas) 
and Smrtis, those who are well versed in Puraoas, those 
who know the Sutras, the astrologers, the sorcerers, those 
who are masters of Ayurveda (medical science), those who are 
versed in the religious rites and ceremonies, those who 
practise the virtues laid down in the Tantras and those 
others who are meritorious, intelligent and masters of their 
passions — these classes of men the king should worship and 
maintain by stipends, gifts and honours.* 

It is now obvious that the learned }?.si was perfectly 
clear on the point that the study of a particular subject could 
not help that of another. But at the same time there is 
ample proof to show that he was not ah extremist like 
Huxley or Spencer who laid the whole emphasis on the 
contents of study. He believed fully that there was a spread 
of mental powers from one subject to another if there were 
common elements or features. Thus in praising the utility of 
Niti Sastra he makes it obligatory for every individual of the 
society, who wished to promote his socio-economic interest, to 
have a careful study of it on the ground that it was a system 
of moral philosophy extracted in the form of an essence, as 
it were, from the entire mass of social, economical and politi- 
cal experiences and knowledge of man and compiled in the 
form of a systematic science on the art of living, equally 
applicable to all irrespective of the department of activity in 
life. When side by side with this he mentions that all 
Sastras have a limited usefulness, being adapted to special 
purposes and not meant to be of universal interest to man 
as such he makes his views still clear. Thus we find : — 


^ Sukramti— II, 246 -250, 
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‘Niti gsstra conduces to the desires and interests of all 
and hence is respected and followed by all. 

Are these sciences (Grammar, Logic, Philosophy, etc.) of 
any use to persons following their ordinary affairs or avoca- 
tions in supplying them with skill and intelligence ? But on 
the other hand without Niti the stability of no man s affair 
can be maintained just as without food the physical body of 
tained and preserved.’ f 


# ^ukraniti I, 23 24, 

t ffukraniti II 20 24. 

+ „ 111652-653. 

§ Kautilya Artha ^asfra, Chapter II 


problems of the moral and the social life which were to be 
fostered and regulated by the study of the Vedas. The 
physical requirements of life such as wealth, riches, worldly 
enjoyments and' pleasures were also to be given full 
consideration and for that the individual was taught Varta 
(agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade). And finally lessons 
on practical wisdom were to be given to promote efficiency^ 
prudence and control by prescribing a course of Daridaniti 
(science of government)."^ No where is there even the 
slightest hint to give preference to any one of these sciences 
over the rest. Each had its own importance and purpose 
in education. 

And when we find that the ancient Indian is 
constantly exhorting the teachers to secure a thorough training 
of the organs of the sense of the pupils and to make educa- 
tion intensely practical by making them act strictly according 
to the precepts of the Sastras taught to them we are at once 
convinced of the fact that the ancient Indian education was 
more of a sense-realist, or I should say, of a psycholc^ist 
than of a ^disciplinarian.' We find : — 

* Absence of discrepancy in the perception of sound, 
touch, colour, flavour and scent by means of the ear, the skin, 
the eyes, the tongue, and the nose is what is meant by the 
restraint of the organs of sense. Strict observance of the 

# Kautilya Arrha 6^tra Chapter H, and IV. ‘He (King) 

should learn the threefold kno^vledge (of the Vedas) from 
those who possess the knowledge thereof (Vedas), atd 
(and of) policy, logic, and knowledge of Self ; but business 
from the people,’ Manu VII 43. Obviously for Manu the know- 
ledge of the Vedas etc. could not help a man in learning the science 
of “business”. The king should learn the Vedas, Politics, Logic, 
Philosophy, and Temporal Science. He should collect information 
from ordinary people and keep his senses under control’. Matsya 
PufS^a, ccxv 53— S5t ' ' 



precepts of sciences also mean the same 
of education or all the sciences is nothing 
organs of sense’ *. 


Yes. there is a passage in tne ivautuya 
which may well be urged against this statement and may be 

taken as an indication of the Iasi’s disciplinary conception 
of education. He says at one place that ‘when seen _ m the 

light of these sciences, the science of Anviksiki (Philosophy 
of Sankhya, Yoga and Lokayata) (Atheism) ) is most bene- 
acial to the world, keeps the mind steady and hrm m wea 
and woe alike, and bestows excellence of foresight, speech 
and action. Light to all kinds of knowledge, easy means to 

accomplish all kinds of acts and receptacle of all kinds of 

5c the science of Anviksiki ever held to be. t 


A little reflection will show that so far as the modern 
views regarding the Doctrine of Formal Training are con- 
cerned he may well be classified with the modern educators 
rather than with the old ‘disciplinarians. We have seen 
that observations have proved that the transfer of mental 
powers from one sphere of mental activity to another is 
possible to the extent there are points of similarity between 
Lem. The strength of will,, the power of concentration and 
voluntary attention, the nervous control and the freedom from 
emotions, passions and excitements which one acquires by 
• the practice of yoga ; or the serenity of thought and the 
’sublimity of ideals, the awereness of the workings of the 
modes of Prakrti and hence of the body and the mmd itself, 


va Artha Sastra, Chapter VI 
Introduction by S. M. M 
1 Anglo —Saxon mother— Lo 

va Artha ^astra, Chapter II. 


‘Hindu mind 
Green & Co. 
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the knowledge of the infallibility of the Law of Karma, the 
cognisance of the relation between Prakrti and Puru^a which 
are the fruits of the study of philoso phy and metaphysics are 
in fact the requirements of man as man and become on that 
account the unavoidable accessories of his worldly existence 
equally serviceable in all the walks of life and equally 
applicable to all the phases of human activity. 

F'inaiiy, when we find the ancient Ed prescribing to 
the students a universal Code of Dharma* and making 
it obligatory for eaclf of them to study and follow that 
Code, not as a part of any special professional or technical 
studies, but as a collection of precepts fixed for the good 
of man as mant; and again, when we find them saying to 
the students that Dharma is to be followed and adhered to 
for the sake of Dharma, | we can, beyond doubt, say that 
they reached very nearly to the most modern views regard- 
ing the problem. This cannot better be explained further 
than by quoting a passage from Professor Dunville’s ^Child- 
Mind’, in which he says : — 


‘Further it is to be remembered that there are elements 
which can be made to permeate the whole of life-ideals, 
purposes, aspirations or ambitions. Moral instruction and 
training, for instance, whether undertaken at specific times 
or only incidentally in connection with various lessons, is 
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.not given with a view to excellence in one particular branch 
of activity ; we want it to have an effect on the whole of 
life. It is true that such a habit as that f neatness may 
develope within a certain subject (e. ^ Arithmetic) and 
show no signs of spreading to other subjects ^c.g. written 
composition), but if the mere habit is based upon an ideal 
whatever is worth doing is worth doing well conscious- 
ly accepted by the individual concerned^ it will tend to 
spread to other subjects.* 


# Dunvitte : Fundamentals of Psychology, IX. 
„ Child Mind page iSi. 


VI.— HISTOBY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
NYAYA VAISbSIKA LITIRATURB. 

Qontinued from Vol. 70. 

By Gopi Nath Kaviraj. 

V.-HARIDASA NYAYALAnKARA BHATTACH ARYA. 

Of all the Commentaries on the Karika portion of the 
Kusumanjali the one by Haridasa, a man of Nadia, has un- 
doubtedly gained the widest currency in Bengal. And it is 
as the author of this popular annotation of the Karikas, 
rather than for any other works, that he is remembered by 
the modern Pandits of Bengal and Mitbila. 

If the tradition^ recorded by Mm. Chandra Kanta 
Tark^lafikara in the Preface (p. i) to his Commentary on 
Kusumanjali-Haridasi (Saka 1810) regarding Haridasa's 
journey to Mithila for the study of Nyaya Sastra and his 
return home with the whole of the Kusumailjali (including 
the prose portion also) in his memory be authentic, the event 
certainly marks an episode of supreme historical interest 
in the study of philosophy in Bengal. For it inaugurated 
studies and speculations, and inspired literary activities which 
have continued into the present day. 

To what time Haridasa should be assigned is a question 
to which no final answer can be given at present. It is sure 
that he was earlier than Saka 1521 or 1599 A. D. when a 
Ms. of his Commentary on the Aloka was transcribed, and 
the earlier limit of his age is the date of Aloka itself. I am 
disposed however to take him as a pupil of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma. 


# But see Navadvlpa Mahima, p, 6|. 
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Among his contributions to the philosophical literature 
of the country the following are known : 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Udayanacharya’s 

i. Kusumanjali Karikas ; 

(5) Gaugesa’s 

i. Tattva chintamani (=Sl^T53)*; and 
(e) Paksadhara’s 

i. Tattva chintamany alokat. 

VI.-JANAKINATHA BHATTACHARYA CHCpAMAlviI. 

Another writer who has had a large number of commen- 
tators and wielded great influence on Contemporary thought 
was Janakinatha, more popularly known as ‘BhattScharya 
ChQ^amaoi.’ His most famous work was 
in which he quotes givSditya, p. 23, Chintamanikrt, p. 217, 
NyayabhSskarakrt, p. 223 and Murari Migra, p. 285, 
and mentions by name his two earlier treatises, via. (a) 
(Ny. Si. Man]., pp. 18, 185), pro bably 
a commentary on Tattvachintamaiji ; and (6) 


« S'astri’s “Report, 1895-1000”, p. 15; 
218, p. 16. 

t Mitra’s Notices, Nos. 2850-2852. Tl 
with the three sections of the work, mz, 
were copic'i by one Kandarpa Ray on 
Ganges ( g ) in g'aka 1523 { fg j 

152* and 1521 respectively, 


greatest figure in Nadia, and next to Gangesa the greatest 
in the field. His studies ranged over a wide ■ area, and his 
philosophical speculations were as deep as they were varied. 

The story of Raghunatha’s life is not known in 
detail He was born in a very humble Brahman family 
of Panchakhanda in Sylhet (Assam), where his ancestor 
Sridliara Acharya had migrated from Mithila in 53 Tripura 
Era ( = 643 A. Dd and settled. On the death of his 
father, Gobinda Chakravarti, at an early age the family 
was thrown into hopeless confusion. There was no 
earning hand in the house. The burden of expenses fell 
on Raghunatha’s mother, Sita Devi, but how long could 
the poor widow manage it ? She soon found herself in 
great straits. It is said that at this time a batch of pilgrims 
from her village was setting out on a holy trip to Navadvipa 
for a dip in the Ganges. Sita Devi, with her infant son, 
felt inclined to accompany this party, — which she did, but 
before they could reach Nadia Sita fell seriously ill and was 
deserted by her companions. Upon recovery she resumed 
her journey and reached her destination in the company of 
a kind merchant of the place. At Nadia Sita took shelter 
with the great Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who received 
Raghunatha into his favour and began to teach him with 
great care. 

It is said that in his early life he had been a student of 
Vasudeva, but later on he went to Mithila in ord^r to study 
the knotty points of Nyaya Sastra with Pak§adhara whose 
reputation of scholarship attracted him. He is said to have 
been blind of an eye, and so the tradition runs that when 
he stood in presence of Paksadhara;, eager to sit at his feet 
and drink at that fount of learning of which he had heard 
so, much talked, the latter, being struck by his odd look, 
questioned him thus: : • j - 



^ %r il 

At this query of Paksadhara, RaghunStha was much annoy- 
ed at heart, but he was not to be daunted. He retorted 
readily : “He who is capable of giving an eye (power of 
vision) to the eyeless is to be considered a real teacher, while 
the rest are mere names 

On his return from Mithila, with the laurels yet fresh 
upon his head RaghunStha won a great name in the country. 
Students from various parts gathered round him and listened 
to his learned discourses. 

He wrote in the course of his teacher’s life a series of 
works including numerous commentaries and an original 
treatise, dealing with philosophy ; 

A. Commentaries on 
(a) Udayana’s 

i. Atmatattvaviveka or 

(Stein, p. 135), 

and li. Nyaya Kusumanjali ; 

[h) Sri Harsa’s 

i. Khandanakhanda Khadya ( ); 

(c) Vallabha’s 

i. Nyayalilavati. This is identical with (e) ii. 

(d) Gafigesa’s 

i. I'attvachintamapi ( ) ; 


# There are two old Mss. of Ragbunatha’s Commentary on 
Atmatattvaviveka in the Govt. Sanskrit Library Benares— one 
(called erroneously in the Colophon dated Saka 1538 

and Samvat 1672 {« i6i6 A. D.) and the other dated Baka 1516 
(-*1594 A. D.) 


and (e) Vardhamaiia's 

i. Kiraijavaliprakaiga ( or or ), 

and ii. Nyayalllavatiprakala. 

B. And an original tract, called 

{a) q'3[rs|5rtWl^i5^?5q, variously called 

& . 

Among the above treatises the commentry on Chita* 
known as has been justly the. most 

successful and popular. Since its publication this work has 
driven all the venerable^ old commentaries out of fashion, 
so much so that the very names of works like Aloka (by 
Pak§adhara) and Prakasa (by Ruchidatta) are now well 
nigh forgotten. The whole host of later writers dre weapon 
him for their inspiration. 

Raghunatha was a bold, subtle and original thinker, and 
it would seem from the words used in the Didhiti that he 
was a bit too highly conscious of his own powers. Cf 

*I35TT II 

(End of ) 

He declares that his commentary on Chintamaoi embodied 
the essence of various Sastras 

drawn out by study ( ) and contemplation (^JISPIT). 

Raghunatha had unquestionably a real gift for poetical 
expression rare among the logicians of the Middle Ages, 
The well known verse 

cr% *115^ I 

ciraif i 

W!Rrf«%r «ir8% g 


is attributed to him. His conversation with Paksadhara in 
his first interview amply bears out the vaunt made in the 
above verse about his claims to poetical excellence. 

In regard to Raghun^tha’s personal convictions con- 
cerning the nltimate problems of Life and Spirit with which 
all philosophy has to deal it is hard to gather anything that 
would be really of much value. It is not known whether he 
fell under the spell of Chaitanya’s influence, and accepted 
his creed. But it seems probable that inspite of his recognised 
place among the few greatest Naiyayikas of the country, he 
was a rebel at heart. The following verse prefixed as 
qgn^ir to all his works — 

^ fw? I 

marks him out at once as one with a decided leaning towards 
Vedanta, and this against all strained interpretations that 
have been thrust upon it by later writers. 

VIII.-MATHURANATHA TARKAVAGISA 

It was Mathuranatha on whom fell the proud but heavy 
task of carrying forward his master s great work and keeping 
alive the traditional prestige of Navadvipa. In learning as 
wdi as in the power of sustained exertion involved in a work 
of this kind Mathuranatha was certainly equal to the occasion. 
He made up his mind, and set himself about the work in 

right earnest. 

That Mathuranatha was Raghunatha’s direct pupil 
appears from the evidence of his refernng to the latter as 
“Bhattacharya”, the usual form of reference to one’s own 
tutor. Tradition affirms that MathuranStha’s father Sri Rama 



also had been Raghunatha’s pupil. But it seems to me that 
Sri Rama had also been the pupil of Vasudeva SSrvabhauma.* 

He composed the following works : 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Udayana’s 

i. Atmatattvaviveka 

(b) Vallabha’s 

i. Nyayalilavati 

(c) Gangega’s 

i. Tattva chintamaiji 

(d) Vardhamana’s 

i. Kiraijavallprakaga, 

and ii. Nyayaltlavatiprakaga. 

(e) Paksadhara’s 

i. Tattvachintamaijyaloka, 
and (f) Raghunatha’s 

i. Nyayalilavatiprakasadidhiti 

and ii. Tattva chintamanididhiti. It is said that this was 
his earliest attempt at composition undertaken 
during his studentship with Raghunatha. His 
‘ father being highly pleased with his powers 

thus shown encouraged him warmly and 
suggested that he should take in hand a 
Commentary on Tattva chintamaiji and write it 
now in a simple style so as to be of easy 
comprehension. 


srara?# sfhrw: ^ u 

(Benedictory verses of ^ri Rama’s Com. on Atmai 

tattya-'vivekadldhitl) ■ 


ftmd B. Siddhanta rahasyam. 

Mathuranatha was ■ a Vaisnava in his personal creed. 
■■His father Sri Rama Tarkalaokara was a great pandit and 
seems to have, been the author of a voluminous Commentary 
on some work-in NyayaBastra^. Probably the commentary 
was on Chintamani,. and it is, interesting, to find the son 
controverting the views of the father. In the Govt. Sanskrit 
Library, Benares, there is a Ms of Sri Rama’s Commentary, 
called Tippani, on Raghunatha’s Atmatattvavivekadidhiti* 

1 X.~BHAVANANDA SIDDHANTAVAGISa. 

Bhavananda was one of the ablest representatives of 
the Nadia School of Thought, and though his works have 
not enjoyed the same celebrity in Bengal as they have done 
in the South it does not detract in the slightest degree from 
their merit. It is a strange fact of which no true historical 
explanation can yet be rendered that among the commen* 
taries on Bhavananda none has proceeded from Bengal. It 
seems that soon after its publication the book was subjected 
to a severe criticism in certain quarterst, and that in conse- 

-* Evidently the verse is Elista here and has to be interpreted 
m a double sense, I^ing at once applicable to the great Rama 
Chandra and Sri Rtoa, Mathura natha’s father. As explained 
In reference to the second interpretation, the word ought 

to ^ mean a book prepared by 6rT Rama, some jagir 

secured and the names of three contemporary scholars 

named ^Bhuvana^ vanquished in debate, by whom his glories were 
sung. I donot know whether all this is not to be rejected as 
mere conjecture. End of Mathunl’s Commentary on Tattva 
chintamani. 

t Oppert (2025, 5278 ; II, 9408) mentions a treatise of this 
kind by one Vajratanka- S^astrin. But it is a comparatively recent 
production. Vajratahka seems to havf written also commentary 



quence of this the study of the work was left altogether 
uncared for in the country of its birth^. Thanks are due, 
however, to Mahadeva Puntamkar for reviving an interest in 
the study of this valuable but much neglected work and for 
popularising it through his commentaries, 

Bhavananda left behind him two worthy pupils in 
Jagadisa and Raghaveodraf, both of whom distinguished 
themselves as scholars and made valuable contributions to 
philosophy and literature. 

The name of Bhavananda’s guru is not known. Tradi- 
tion makes Bhavananda Mathuranatha’s disciple, which on 
chronological grounds is admissible ; but may it not be that he 
was'Raghunatha’s direct pupil ? The following extract taken 
from his commentary on Anumanadidhiti, where Raghunatha 
is referred to as ^Bhattacharya', would seem to point to this 
conclusion : 


on BhavanandT, called Bhavanandl prakasika (vide Hultzsch, No. 
1462, II, pp. 137-8) 

* Cf Mahadeva’s pungent remarks towards the beginning of 
his commentary on BhavanandT (Anumana) ; erirrirroq 

rt , , ' y... II II r _■ -i. -fc . ■■ 

^FrRraT>Rif i^arr (?) ; 1 

t Raghavendra was much loved by his tutor. So says 
ChiraiijTva in the Vidvanmodatarahgini : 

iOT %rsfq 11 

Chapter i, verse 17. 
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•vidence to the contrary, that Bhavananda was Raghunatha s 
junior pupil and that on the latter’s death or probably on his 
retirement through the infirmities of age, when teaching was 
impossible, Bhavananda completed his studies with Mathura- 
nstha. And this would be in keeping with_ Bhavananda s own 
statement in his commentary on the Didhiti ; 

Here is a list of works written by Bhavananda : 

A, Commentaries on 

(a) Gangega’s 

i. Tattvachintamaiji 

(b) Pakiadhara’s ^ a 

i. Tattvachintamanyaloka ( = 

(c) Raghunatha’s ^ ^ , 

i. Tattvachintamaiiididhiti ( =S[trara*IjSl^‘ 

sraRTf^T ) 


X._GUblANANDA VIDYAVAGibA bh 
G uoananda, belter known as Vidyavag 
was a pupil of Madhusudana and wrote a 

commentaries, viz. on 

(ft) Udayana’s 

i. Nyayakusumanjaliprakarapa ( 


Ms of the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares, 


the whole of Kusumafijali, 


This is a commentary on 
the metrical portion of it only, 
A. S. B., i9I5» P- 279)- 


as noted by Mr. Chakra- 


(b) Vardhamana’s 

i, Guoa Kiranavaliprakasa ( or 

■, ; .■,(c),.Pak§adhara's, „ ^ ■ ■ 

i, Tattvachintama^iyaloka, Sabda section 
), and 

(d) Raghnnatha’s 

i. Anumana Didhiti 

ii. Nyayalilavatiprakasadidhiti ( = ) 

Hi, Atmatattvavivekadidhiti ( ) 

and iv, Guoakiranavallprakasadidhiti. This work is 

identical with (b) i. 

His time is unknown, but it may be surmised that he 
lived about the end of the 16th century. This is proved by 
the fact that there exists in the India Office Library a Ms. of 
his Guuavivrtiviveka with 1534 Saka 
or 1612 A. D, %s the date of its transcription. Besides, 
as his tutor cannot be identical with the famous author of 
the Advaitasiddhi the time here proposed for him would not 
seem incompatible. The fact that he was criticised by the 
Jain Logician Ya^ovijayagaoi tin the latter’s Nyaya Khaudana 
Khadya presents no chronological difficulty. 

XL— RAMA RUDRA TARKAVAGISa 
R udra, to be distinguished from another and more 
famous Rudra surnamed Nyaya VachaspatiJ, was grandson 

# Not 1622 A. D. as stated by Dr. Vidyabhnsana in his 
Indian Logic, p. 468. 

f 1608--1688 A. D. 

t Aufrecbt (Cat, Cat, Vol. I, pp 528 — 529) has erroneously 
placed the works of the two Rudras under the single name of 
Rudra Nyaya Vachaspati and made him the grandson of 
Bhavananda. In Vol. Ill, p. 112, however, the name of Rudra 
Nyayavachaspatis, grandfather appears correctly as Vidya vachaspati. 


of Bhavananda Siddhantavagi?a on whose," Karatechakra 
he wrote a Commentary. In the Colophon he distinctly 
attributes this work to his grandfather ( ). 

Rudra wrote another Commentary on the Siddhanta- 
muktavali, where he calls his father ( ) Sri Rama ( ssft- 

). Madhusudana may have been the name of his 
Guru. Ind. Off., p. 674. 

XIL— RAMABHADRA SARVABHAUMA. 

Very little is known about Raraabhadra’s parentage or 
personal history except that he was the guru of the famous 
Jagadi^a Tarkalankara*. In the introduction to many of his 
commentaries (e. g. on the Padarthatattvanirapa^a) he calls 
himself the son of one Chudamaai whom Hall identifies 
with the Tarkikachcidamani Raghunathat. 

He was the author of — 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Gotama's 

i. Nyaya Sutras. This commentary is of the nature 
of a gloss and is generally known by the name 
Copies of this work are very 
rare. I examined a complete Ms of the with 
Pandit Mukunda Sastri of Benares, which has 
since been acquired for the Sanskrit College 
Library Benares. 

^ Cf Jagadi^a in ^abda^aktiprakasika, — 

t Mr. Chakravarti {J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 281) and Dr. Vidya- 
bhii^ana (Ind. Logic, p. 468) wrongly make Ramabhadra the son 
of Bhavanatha and Bhvani. The error is apparently due to an 
original confusion on the part of Aufrecht (Cat, Cat., I, p. 517) 
and Stein (p. 148). 


■ ■ - (b) Udayana's , • , ' ' ' 

i. Kusumanjali Karikas^, This was once a very 

popular commentary and shared the reputation 
of Haridasa’s work in Bengal. 

ii. Guoa Kirat? avail ( 515^ ) 

i. Padarthatattvavivechana ( ®S(«KT 25 [ ). In this work 
Ramabhadra refers to the views of his father 
(p. 112) and of his grandfather (p. 111). 

^ It may be observed that Ramabhadra was not the author 
of the entire commentary which in Bengal passes under his name. 
The earlier part of the work, where the author names his parents 
as Bhavanatha and Bhavani and where he remarks that in 
interpreting the text he has closely followed the instructions 
received from his father ^ )> is 

strongly reminiscent of S'ahkara Misra and must have proceeded 
from his pen. And as a matter of fact, for this very reason, 
the whole commentary is ascribed to l^ankara Misra in Mithila. 
To me, however, it seems that the commentary known as Amoda 
in Mithila (noticed by Aufrecht in Oxf. Cat, p.243 and by Dr. Jha 
in his perface to Vadivinoda) and as Rtoabhadri in Bengal, 
(notified in Mitra, No. 525) was not the work of a single author 
but the joint production of S'ahkara and Ramabhadra : it had been 
commenced by S ' ahkara Misra but for some reason or other left 
incomplete by him, and was subsequently completed by Rama- 
bhadra Sarvabhauma. This will explain the origin of the erro- 
neous statement in regard to the parentage of Ramabhadra. 
That this is not a mere supposition will be clear from an actual 
entry in the following extract from the commentary : 

(Fol 6a 2-5 of a very old Ms, in 
possession of Pandit Harihar ^astri of Benares). But the full text of 
S'ankara Misra’^s ^ ‘Amoda” is also available, a copy of which exists 
in the Sanskrit Coll%e Library, Benares. See uhte (VoL 1 11 ^ 



( 142 ) 

and B (a) This work is litfle known 

but it is referred to in (c) i (Reprint from the 
Pandit p. 96) and therefore preceded it. 

(b) telrcI^rR (Burnell, p. 121 a), 
and (c) (Hultzsch, No. 1404, II. P- ^ 

133). In this work Raniabhadra refers the 
current notion of the logicians regarding the 
igneous character of gold. 

xiii.-jagadiSa TARKALANKARA. 

Among the disciples of Bhavananda none was so emi- 
nent as the famous JagadiSa who, with Mathuranatha and 
Gadadhara, forms the small baud of post-Didhitian Logicians 
in Bengal. Jagadiga is said to have been a descendant of 
Sanatana Migra, the father-in-law of Chaitanya Deva and 
lived probably in the second quarter of the seventeenth 


’i 



author of Sankhyatattvavilasaj and Rudre^vara, the father 
of Ramabhadra Siddhantavagi^a. 

Jagadisa was the author of 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Pra^astapada’s 

i, Padartha Dharma Sarigraha (=r;q[f^). This 
extends to Dravya section only, 

(b) Gangesa’s 

L Tattvachintamani 

(c) Raghunatha's 

i. Nyayalilavatididhiti. 

tl. Tattvachintamariididhiti ( = 

This is popularly known as Jagadl^i* 

B. )a) 

(b) cr^jsgrT 


XIV.— RAGHAVENDRA BHATTACHARYA 
SATAVADHANA. 

Next to Jagadila the most remarkable person among 
Bhavananda’s disciples was Raghavendra Bhaftacharya. In 
the first chapter of Vidvanmodatarahgipi, a work of unique 
interest by Chiranjiva Bhattacharya, the author, who calls 
himself Raghava’s son, gives a short but interesting account 
of his own family. He claims descent from a native of 
Radhapur, who is said to have been a high authority on 
ceremonies relating to sacrifice ; and it is related that once by 
virtue of his extraordinary powers of sacrifice he was able 
to ensure the safety of the county of Gauda from what is 
naively described as the inroads of raksasas. He belonged 
to Kagyapa gotra and his descendants ranked in Gauda as the 
noblest in social scale- His descenda,nt in the 8th renaove 



was Kajlinatha Samudrikacharya, a great palmist, physiogno* 
mist and fortune-teller*. He had three sons, Rajendra, 
Raghavendra and Mahesa. 

Raghavendra was certainly the most accomplished of 
the three brottfers. He obtained the title of Bhattacharya 
Satavadhana while he was yet a boy of only 16 years of age. 
He read various Sastras in the tol of Bhavatianda Siddhanta- 
vagina, and became in course of time a past master in the 
Science of Dialectics and a great controversialist. Raghaven- 
dra was a poet of extraordinary powers, and his Sloka^ati 
will ever remain a monument of his marvellous skill in this 
art. Chiranjiva quotes the following tributary verses written 
by two different poets in praise of Raghavendra’s wonderful 
gifts : 

One poet says : — 

(1) i 

The other says : 

(2) I 

Srt: a f^I^T II 

All this goes to shew that Raghavendra was held in 
great esteem by his contemporaries. Bhavananda was struck 
with his genius : 

^ %Tsf^ ii 

Raghavendra is credited with three works, — none however 

on Nyaya,— by his son, viz. fTfSTTsf^tT and 

XV.— RAMABHADRA SIDDHANTAVAGli'A. 

Ramabhadra Siddhantavagila, a resident of Navadvipa, 
is said to have been the son of Rudresvara and grandson of 

; - •. - ■ - ^ ir ; ' 



Ja^adi^av' the pupil of his grandfather. Cf. the 

‘Verse 2’kt'thle"bfegiriniWg of his' cdtnftientary,’ called 
(Mittra'3?6T'df the 'only ' work passing under his 

name On Jagadila’.s Sabda^aktiprak5^ik5* : 

3^^ «Tt5rr 

Skt. Coll. Catl. p. 265, No. 46O. 

XVI.-^’AUTilKAN tA> SARI^AfiHAUM A 
BHATTACHARYA. • 

'Among the Commentators of Tarkabha^ii Gaurikanta’s 
name occupies perhaps a 'unique position, both on account 
of the exhaustive treatment of the topics raised in the text 
as well as for its great bulk. His Commentary on Tarka- 
bhaja is certainly his best production, and perhaps the most 
thorough work of its kind existing in the literature. 

As to his time it may be roughly fixed iu this way : 

In the work just mentioned Gaurikanta alludes very 
frequently to the views of Ba^abhadra and Govardbana and 
vehemently denounces them as erroneoust. Govardhana’s age 
has been ascertained to be the 16th century, which therefore 
furnishes the* *upper^' tirfitt' 'of ' Ga'driklMaf^' life period ; 

« This Commentary is wrongly ascribed to Ramabhadra 
Sarvabhautnd id'Hhe Preface (p. 2) to Padgrthatattvanirupana 
(V.P. Dube’s Edition). 

■f See, for instance, the following extract from the Bhgvar- 
thadipika where the definition Balabhadta and Govar- 
dhana has been attacked by ’Gaiirikanta : ' 
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the other or lower limit, however, is afforded by the age of 
Madhava Deva (i, e. the end of 17th century) who quotes and 
criticises the opinion of Gaurikanta in his own I 

Hence it may be concluded with tolerable certainty that. 
Gaurikanta lived in the early part of the 17th century. 

Gaurlkanta’s works are : 

A Commentaries on 

(a) PraSastapada’s PadSrthadharma Saiiigraha. 
This work, unknown to Aufrecht, I find 
mentioned under the title of 

in his Bhavarthadipika ( Benares 
College Ms. 156, fol. 3b ). 

(b) Kegava Milra’s 

i. Tarkabha§a (=¥iT^sa^f^T). This work is also 
called in the colophon of the chapter of the 

Benares College Ms. 156, fol. 2 5b. 

Commenting on the nature of anubhava in his Commen- 
tary on the Tarkabhasa Gaurikanta quotes the following 
verse and says that it occurs in the text in some Mss ; 

Fol. 9b. 

(c) Raghunatha’s 

*. Tattva Chintamaoididhiti. 

This work, too, is not mentioned in Aufrecht, but is 
referred to as (Ms 156, fol. 22b) 

in connection with the discussion of 

(d) Annam Bhatta’s 
i. Tarkasaiigraha 


Gaurikanta’s reference to SSrvabhauma ( Benares 
College Ms. 163, fol. 138b ) in conjunction with 
Didhitikara must be understood as standing for the 
great Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, and not for Rama- 
bhadra or Krsusdasa. It is not yet known 
whether Gaurikanta was a poet, but he describes 
himself as in the colophon of the 

Pratyaksa section of his Bhavartha dipika (Benares 
College Ms. 156.) 

XVII.— HARIRAMA TARKAVAGISA * ( 1625 A. D. ) 

Harirama’s reputation as an eminent Naiyayika of the 
Nadia school does not rest so much upon his own produc- 
tions, as upon his relation as tutor to the great Gadadhara 
Bhattacharya. But there is no doubt that he was the 
recognised head of the then Naiyayika community of 
Navadvipa, It is said that he used to get the highest 
reward in all public assemblies, a distinction which has 
invariably been confined to the scholar occupying the fore- 
most rank at Nadia for erudition and controversial eloquence. 
Of the long list of his works the greater part are already 
forgotten, except one or two little pieces which are some- 
times used by inquisitive students. His works were numer- 
ous and strikingly original. Here are some names : 

A Commentaries on 

(a) Sivaditya’s 

i. Saptapadarthi. 


* Also sumamed Tarkalafikara. 



(b) Gangega’s 

i. Tattva Chintamaiji. -j ^he autl^pr.fif ‘Nayadvipa 
Mahima’ describes it as a mere adaptation 
‘ -from Ghintamaoi, and not an actual com- 
'■ -mentary. 

B. , A large ^nuinber of brief , tracts, 

(a\ vindicating . ,UdayftP^’s theory 

of appmjiti m&.T- 

»Trfi!W3firf%i6g5Rii i’’ ^ 

(b) pqtpsrsis^rjrrif^^rre 

(c) 

<e) awfrafeftsiH: 

,(f— k) s^- 

s!S2igi^- 

Harirama died a ripe old man^ Gadadhara’*^ 

^ ELaghudeyat ^ere, his principal students. 

* Harirama quotes, ^ apiong qther worlds,, irom one .Nyaya 
Kaustubha.nrKutdt is eyidept that this can not have been 
the work pf the . famous ; ‘jMahadeva Punatamkar who was 
his successor. In the Govt. Sanskrit, Library Benares, there 
is a Ms o£j Raghudeya’s .Commentary on the Kusumahjali 
Karikas transcribed by Mahadeva in his own hand. As 
Raghudeva was Harirama’s pupil ^ Mahadeva could not 
have lived before the latter. 


* Hall, p. 55. 

• t' ‘Weber, - L .-p,-.«» 204 . {Ms.- - 61 ^ 5 , ^ -Dr-avyftaar'asaig-raha** of 
Raghudeva) : Peterson, VI. ^ , fu-, ? ^ ^ 


As a teacher of Raghudeva Hjarkama may be assigned 
to the first quarter of the 17th century. 

XVIIL— JAYARAMA NYAYAPAJJCHANANA. 

From the introductory verse (No., 1) of his commentary 
on the Didhiti it appears that J#yarama was the pupil of 
one Ramabhadra Bhattacharya *. But who this Rama- 
bhadra might have been there is no means of ascertaining. 
Mr. Chakra varti takes him as the author of Nyayarahasyam 
which is likely, but it seems to me more probable that he 
was the same as the pupil of JagadiSa. / Jayarama’s time 
can be determined with exactness and he may be assigned 
to the third and fourth quarters of the 17th century. For 
there is evidence to show that he was living at Benares 
in Samvat 1714 or 1657 A. D.t and composed one of his 
works in Sam 1750 or 1693 A. D. 

He is known to have been the author of the following 
works : 

A. Commentaries on 
(a) Gautama’s 

i. Nyaya Sutras The work 

contains the following references ; 

Bb^ 6a**, Sa**, sr&«fctf5[^sr^cr 4a* ; 

4h\ llb*-^ ; i, 5a®; 9b*, 

lOa^, 16b^- ■Sa*'; srs?TT:, 4b®, lOb^, 13a*, 1 3b® 

116b*; 4b*; 13a*; 6b*; 

« aipjriianra Line 3 - 

t In the ‘Decision’ of Benares Pandits dated Sam 1714 
the name of Pt. Jayarama Nyayapanchanana occurs in the • list of 
the signatories. This ‘ Decision ’ has been published by R. S. 
PinifwJtkar in his ‘ ’ (1926), ,pp 78-81. 
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8 a’'; 13b®; f^IT^I^RgfSJ^TO:, 12h*; 

^iTO-^ 5 , 14b® 5 20a®, 29b' ; R^^t, 28a®; 

75 a *5 fewT:, 29b' ; 32a® '; 

75a®; fframfs, 34b®, 83b®''; RnftsCfJ, 96b® (the 

view is refuted by the author ); RT^t, 11 6 b ^5 wftjljqs, 
135b^ 135a®; I45ah 

It was composed in Sam 1750 or 1693 A. D,# 

(b) Udayana’s 

i. Kusumanjali Karikas ( ). It is referred 
to in his Padarthamala. t 

(c) Pak§adhara’s 

I. Tattvachintama^iyaloka ( ). Referred 
to as Alokarahasya in his commentary on the 
Kusumanjali kSrikas. 

(d) RaghunStha's 

i. Guija Kiraijavaliprakaga didhiti 

ii. Tattvachintamapi didhiti ( or 


(a) or R^T^fRf^RTW or ^s^TsIrtOT %• 

It is a valuable treatise, quite original in its 
treatment. The author declares his object in 
writing this, tract as purely critical : 


« Vidyabhueana. Indian Logic, p. 478. 

f arfMs iHirceJiTS^lT^T^W^ys^Fqil ( fol. 74b^ of Ms 168 
belonging to Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares ). Three Mss of this 
work exist in the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

: J 6abdarthamala is not a distinct work, as Mr. ChakravartI 

(J. A. S. B., I915, P, 283.) and Ehr.' Vidylibtoi^a^a ( Ind. 
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in?iTf flf|?nfa gfetfsrfT m^sit i 

afl^ 3tWJT na 

as^jTi; stTs^T^rariiram; ii 

From the above it appears that the work was intended 
to form a kind of supplement to the PraSastapada bhasyam 
and the Kiraijavali. 

(b) '?R??i«rrti?TT{^^ 

(c) 

(d) firmrar. 


XIX.-GADADHARA. BHATTACHaRYA (1650 A. D.) 

Gadadhara, son of Jivacharya and a younger contem- 
porary of Jagadisa, was a Varendra Brahman, originally of 
Lak^mtchapar in the district of Pabna*. He came to 
Nadia for prosecution of studies; and being admitted to the 
tol of Harirama Tarkavagi^a, the gieatest living professor of 
Nyayasastra, he was soon able through diligence and 
steady application to win for himself the favour of his tutor 
and rise into prominence. It is said that owing to 
Harirama's death before completion of his studies GadSdhara 
could not secure any title of distinction. 


Logic, p. 478) hold, but enly another name of the Padarthamala. 
The author himself employs the two names indifferently for this 
work. Thus in the second benedictory verse at the beginning 
( &c ) and in the second verse at the end of 

the Dravya section ( 

arthamala is used, but in verse i at the end of the Dravya section 
the work is referred to under the name of Sabdarthamala 

* Navadvipamahima, p. 82, In the copy of the India Office 
Ms. of Gadadhara’s Anumanadidhititippam, he is called 

wmn {Ind- Off- , P* ^^7)* 


It was HarirSma’s dying wish that on his death 
Gadsdhara shonld succeed him to professorship, in his toly 
as otherwise its reputation would not be ^ maintained. 
Gadadhara readily consented to coinply with this last wish 
of his tutor, and began to teach, but he soon found to his 
great disappointment that no students cared to come up to 
him for study; and even the old batch deserted him one by 
one. His absence of a « conventional title” of merit was 
a bar to his real claim to tutorship. However, Gadadhara 
was not a man to allow his spirits to be damped by this. 
He left his tutor’s place, and founded a school of his own in 
a delightful little garden on the wayside of the mainroad 
leading to the Ganges. Here in the cooling shades of the 
trees he made his abode. In the absence of any students 

coming to hear him he would deliver his lectures before the 

creepers and plants of flowers. Pandits coming to the garden 
for plucking flovyers and passing by it on their way to the 
Ganges for bathing would often pause to hear him and found 
his discourses as learned as attractive. Gadadhara s fame 
thus spread around within a remaikably short period and 
drew towards him flocks of students from various quarters*. 
He was the author of— 

A. Commentaries on 
, (a) Udayana's 

i. Nyayakusumanjali 

(b) Paksadhara’s 

i. Tattvachintaraauyaloka 

(c) Raghunatha’s 

: i, Atmatattvaviveka didhiti. Tradition places this 
among the earliest works of Gadadhara. • 

n. Tattvachintamanididhiti. 

« Niyadyiiia hfohima, |)p. 82-84; Shastri, Notip«s|I. 
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B. 

(a) 5Jir^4®T 

and (b) 64 short treatises, known as Vadarthas, dealing 
each with a separate topic of thet new school of 
-Nyaya Philosophy, such as i. , ii. 

in. iv. 5gftrf%gT?, v. ^rflJ«I^Tf,-vi. 

viii. Sig^JfTTOWT?, ix. 
sfs?w?Tsn^,-x. &c. &c. 

Gadadhara was a Vais java, being a votary of the 
Vmdavaaa form of Sri Krsna but he did not 

fail to pay due reverence to the other forms of the Divinity. 
Cf, his benediction in the Chintamaiiididhiti (Anumana) where 
he invokes the blessings of Durga 

His principal student was Jayarama Tarkalankara 
(S. V.). 

XX.— RAGHUDEVA NYlYALANKARA (1650 A.D.) 

Raghudeva was also Harirama’s disciple, and plainly 
refers to him as his guru in Dravyasarasangraha (Weber, 
I, p. 204)^. He is said to have been Bhavananda's descen- 
dant. He wrote the following works : 

# In Nanvada (Oxf., p. 245, Ms. 617) he names his guru 
Tarkavagisvara, which must be understood, in conjunction with 
the above statement, as applying definitely to Harirama. 

Bodas in his Introduction to Tarkasafigraha, p. 45 and Pt 
V, P. Dube in the preface of his edition of Padarthatattvaniropava, 
p, 2, wr^ngh make Raghudeva Mathuranatha’s disciple. This 
mistake was evidently occasioned by the fact of both Mathura- 
natha and Harirama bearing -at common title {viz, Tarkavagisa). 
But away from the above extract which throws light on the whole 
questiuu; the mistake will also be apparent when it is known that 
Raghudeva was Bhavanaoda’s descendant^ in the 3rd or 4tb 
20 
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Ccmmentaries on 
(a) Kanada Sutras 

(&) Udayana’s * 

i. Nyaya Kusumanjali Kankas 

(„) Chtatamani. This commentary is 

known as “ POP"'"'^ '=5’ 

name of the author as Raghudevi. 

(d) Raghunatha’s 

i. Padartha tattva nirupana. 

ii. Tattva Chintamapi didhiti. 

iii. Akhyata vada. 

(a) f^cnf^rC \ Raghudeva refers to this m his 

commentary on Padarthataitvanirapaoa (Pandit 

Ed., p. 78). 

(b) 

a^cSTmber of tracts, such as (i) 

(iv) 

Raghudeva is sometimes identified with the new 

t.„ad,®b.t this does not seem to he comeot. Fo' 

hat Itanadas’s guru was one CbodimM., ns 

nnt Harirama or even Jagadi^a 



Hail, however, assigns it to a pupil of Jayarama (p» 56). 
f The line of Visvanatha^s teachers is given thus in the 
popular saying : ^ aicET, JTSfT? I 3^^ ^ ^r% m il 

which gives us the order — Harirama Tarkavagisa — Gadadhara 
Bhattacharya —Jayarama Tarkalahkara — Viivanatha Pailchanana. 


XXL— JAYARAMA TARKALANKARA (1675 A. D.) 


Jayarama’s father Jayadeva was the court pandit of 
Putia in the District of Rajshahee, and had been originaily 
a native of Pabna. In old age he retired to Navadvipa 
where he settled permanently. Jayarama is said to have 
received his education in the tol of Gadadhara, and wrote a 
commentary, the only work by him yet known to us, on 
his teacher's Saktivada^. 

His most famous pupil was Vi^vanatha Panchanana, 
the author of Bha§aparichGheda and Muktavalit. 


On the basis of this supposed identity j^between Raghti- 
deva & Ka^ada and of the fact that Sankara Misra pays 
obeisance to Kanadain the Upaskara^ Bodas makes Sankara 
pupil, of Raghudeva. ^ 

Raghudeva lived at Benares. Mm Haraprasad Sastri, 
in his Report on Sanskrit Mss (1906'*7 — 1910-11, p. 6), 
assigns him to the beginning ot the 18i;h Century. But this 
date is certainly wrong. In the Govt. Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares, there is a manuscript of Raghudeva's 
commentary on the Kusumafijali Karikas transcribed by 
Mahadeva Puntamkar in Sam 1739 or 1682 A.D. Raghudeva 
was therefore of an earlier date. The ‘Decision’ of Benares 
Pandits referred to above contains the signature of Raghu- 
deva. This ‘Decision’ is dated Sam vat 1714 ( ) 

and Saka 1579 ( ), that is 1657 A, D. 

which IS consequently the exact date of Raghudeva. 


XXIL— VigVANATHA NYAYASIDDHANTA, 

■ FANCHANANA (1654) 

Of all the authors of Nyaya tracts whose aim has 
been to bring the subject within easy reach none has achieved 
a greater success than Visvanatha, the eldest son of Vidya- 
iiiVasa, of Nadia, His Bha?aparichcheda with his own 
gloss upon it named Nyaya Sitidhaiita Miiktavall t occupies 
even now the foremost position among the manuals on 
Nyaya Vaisesika philosophy, and foi a learned and lucid 
interpretation of the original sutras of Gotama no better 
work is available than his Nyayasutravrtti. His other 
works are less known but equally interesting. As to religious 
belief he was a Vaisoava and passed the last years of 
his life in retirement and devotion at Brindavan, It was 
here that he composed, in 1576 Saka or 1654 A. D,, 
his learned commentaries on Nyaya Satra in pursuance of 
Siromaoi’s interpretation. He belonged to the second and 
third quarters of the 17th Century, and was the author 
of the following books : 

A Glosses on 
(a) Gotama’s 

i. N. Sutras ( )? composed in 1654. 

^ His younger brothers were Nariyaiia and his father 
was the son of the ■ younger brother , of the ■ great Vasudeva 
Sarvabbauma (p, 119) and is said to have been highly honoured 
by Raja Mansingh of Amber and defeated in a public assembly 
at the Court of Todaimall the great scholar Nar^iyana Bhatta 
of Benares, 

t This work reminds one of a less known but similarly 
named treatise on Vedanta, viz, Vedanta Siddlianta Muktavah 
by Praka^ananda Svuml. Praka^inanda was undoubtedly an 
earlier author and it was his- work which appears to have inspired 
the title of Vi^vanatba^s gloss on his own Kirikls* 


(b) Raghunatha Siromayi’s 

i. Padartha tattvanirupayam 

(c) His own 

i. Bhasaparichchheda, a collection of couplets, 
summarising the doctrines of the Vai^esika 
philosophy. The work purports to have been 
written for the use of the author’s nephew (?) 
Rajiva. There is a copy of this work belong- 
ing to Nrsinha Dik$ita, dated 1719 Sam, or 
1662 A. D, 

B. 

(a) 

(b) ^^fcTr^T^ 

XXIII.— TRILOCHANADEVA 

Trilochana was the pupil of one Rama, a professor of 
Nadia, and refers to Vachaspati Misra, ^iromani Bhattacharya 
and Gunananda^. His works are 

A, Commentaries on 
(a) Udayana’s 

i, Kusumanjali ( ) 

and (b) Vi^vanatha's 

i. Nyayasiddhantamuktavali, called 

after the author’s name (Hnltzsch, 11, p. 
132, no. 139/) t. 

# See Hall, p. ^4, 

t Aufrecht notes that this work is bnsed on an earlier 
commentary on the Maktavah by Madhusulana, named Maha- 
prabhi (Cat Cat^ HI, p. 89). ■ 
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XXIV.— RA-MA KRSI^fA BHATTACHARYA 
CHAKRAVARTI. 

I„ introdacmg his comraertary o„ Kam.J«ha s 

kararta Krsna Kaota VidySvagi^a gives ®' 

karaita K.r . author’s Ime. He 

'''^ThT lThe vLgeof Kotaliparah, which as we know 

says that mth v Hag^ position of intellectual eminence in 

even now , %,^hmin, named Govinda, who 

Bengal, there - 

was well versed m the halapa sj stem u 

Smrti and used to teach these subjects to is pup . 

LTa son, whose name does not appear in the work and 
f Ln. Viz Unrgaprasada, Chaodidasa and Devi- 

Z7 was the youngest and apparently the most 

ttdiigent of the group. He had a scholarly disposition. 
Having finished his education at home, he went out to Na la 
n centre of Culture in Eastern India, w^ 
nrosecuting higher studies in philosophy. He ^atjor a long 
time at the feet of the famous logician Bhavananda Siddhanta- 
vagisa and became one of his most favourite pupils. It is 
said that even on the first interview Bhavananda had been 
so much struck with his scholarship that he had predicted 
aLut his future greatness. He then married and went to 
Benares where he became known for his learning under 
the title of »Vidyabhu?ana”. It was here that his son. 

^""“tbort "^Ralk^na himself Krsnakanta says little, 
excepting that he was thoroughly conversant with all the 
SastL, was a great pandit and won wide celebnty. Besides 
it is added that on the occasion of his marriage Devidasa came 
to Patah, and settled * there as teacher till the end of his life._ 

old p^^d^saying which speaks 
of 6 (or' 7) great contemporary scholars, Viz. Jayadeva and 
Ldranatha at Nadia, Ramanatha at Purvasthalt, three Bhusa^as 
- 4 . Ps+ali and Rimarama at Tadita. 


Whether Ramakrsra returned to Bertgal and settled 
at Nadia or stayed cn at Benares, is not known. But it is 
certain that his influence i ravelled far and wide, and was not 
confined to provincial limits. 

Krsuakantaj Rama Krsna's great grandson, having 
lived in 1801 A, D. Rama Krsna’s time may be assigned^ 
with some probability to the last quarter cf the 17th 
Century. 

He wrote 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Raghunatha Siromani*s 

i. Nyayalilavati didhiti 

ii. Tattvachintnmaoi didhiti 

iii. Guria Kirauavali praka^a didhiti. 

and B. (a) Nyayadipika 

(b) Tarkamrta 

(c) A certain number of Vadarthas. 

XXV.— MAHADEVA BHATTACHARYA. 

There exists in the Government Sanskrit Library, 
Benares, a MS of a work named which on 

examination is found to be a gloss on the Nyaya 
Sutras of Gotama, attributed in the Colophont to one 

^ Off. Cat., p. 654, Ms 

No. 814.) 

t ffg I 

Fob 36b. 

Ibis clear statement of the authorship should at once dispel the 
error of Aufrecht ( Cat. Cat. I, 437 ) who ascribes the work, 
apparently on the similarity of names, to Mahadeva Puntamkar. 
The title Bhattachnrya is a certain indication of the author’s 
Bengali descent The Nyaya Stltra Vrtti is said to have been 
undertaken at the request of one Somesvara Bhatta. 
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Mahadeva Bhattacharya. He was the son of Vagi^- 
varacarya and Bhagirathl. From evidences of style 
and the method of interpretation I feel strongly inclined to 
identify this writer with the author of a sinailar gloss on the 
Sankhya Sutras. (Sankhyavrittisara). If this identification 
be correct Mahsdeva had been the pupil of one Svayampra- 
kasa Tirtha who conferred on him the title of ‘Vedantm *. 

His time falls in the last quarter of the 17th Century. 
At the end of his Commentary on he gives 

Samvat 1750 ( 
of its composition ; 

Weber, Vol. II,. p. 113. 

[Cf Garbe’s Sankhya Philosophie, p. 78 and Sankhya und 
Yoga (Griindriss Series), p. 9]. 

XXVI.— RAMACHANDRA SIDDHaNTAVAGISa. 

I noticed a Ms of Rama Chandra’s Commentary on the 
Chintamaiiididhiti, Pratyaksa section, ( 

) in the family Library of Babu Diksita Jade of 
Benares. The Ms was incomplete, containing only a few 

#. See 

(i) the Colophon at the end of Berlin MS {636) of his 
Sfinkhyavi'ittisara, Chap. I: ^ 

Sro 1 

Weber, p. 185 . 

and (ii) the beginning of Berlin MS' (1524) of his Cgmmentary 
on Visnusahasranaraa-r- 

" ‘ ^ Weber, Vol. II. p. 113. 
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leaves at the end. In the Colophon, which is happily 
preserved, the author is styled Maharaahopadhyaya. 


XXVIL— gRlK^lISHI^A 
CHilRYA. 


NYAYAVAGigA BHATTA- 


Srl K^ija was the son of Govinda Nyayalaiikara and 
was the author of a Commentary on the Nyaya Siddhanta 
manjari, called I This Commentary was written, 

as the author himself intimates in the Colophon, at the 
instance of one Raja Bhava Simha, son of Satruvsalya,* No 
clue is given as to the identity of these kingst. 


The author of Navadvipa Mahima says (p. 88), without 
stating any authority, that this Govinda was the descendant 
of the great Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and that he was the 
leading pandit at the Court of Nadia. It is also said that 
he received 1000 ligTxaz of rent-free land in the village of 
Adabandi. i 


# I inspected a complete, and apparently very old, Ms of 
this work in the family collection of Babu Diksita Jade of 
Benares; where on fol. 139 the following colophon was found ; 

mmt 1 

May this S'atrusalya be identical with the hero of the 
poem, S'atrusalya Charita, by one Visvanatha, son of Nanlyaiia, 
which Peterson notices {3. 342)? 

t Ramanarayana was the acknowledged head of the Pandit 
Community of Nadia towards Ithe end of the i8th Century. 
Among his other pupils was the famous or* 

Ramanatha ^the wild — a nick name won for his dwelling on the 
outskirts of the village — whose name has become a familiar 
expression for plain living and high thinking. 

21 
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XXVIIL— KESIjJA kanta vidyavagiSa. 

Krisoa Kanta, the son of Kalicharatja Nyayalankara and 
Tariiji Devi and a pupil of RamanarSyaija Tarkapanchanana f 
was a Brahmin of the Vaidic class. He flourished towards 
the end of l8th and beginning of I9th Century— during the 
reign of Maharaja Giri^achandra of Krishnagara 
He was the author of 
• A. Commentaries on 

(а) Raghunatha’s 

i. Padarthatattvanirupaija 

(б) Jagadisa’s 

i. Sabda .^akti praVasika ( )■ 

This work was composed in §aka 1723 or 1801 A. D. 

{€) Ramakrsoa’s 
i. Tarkamrta 
B. (a) Nyayaratnavall. 


# cf Vid.yabhusana, Indian Logicj p. 485. 




PREFATORY NOTE. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate' the value 
of . scientific , indexin^^ especially of works which are' 

considered as forming the basic literature for the cultural study 
of a nation. From this point of view the Epics and the 
Puranas oecupy the foremost position. ' Much has been done of 
late in this direction-though more still remains-for the Maha- 
bharata by such eminent scholars as Hopkins and Sorensen, 
but the Ramayana seems to have received but scant attention. 
The labours of Weber, Jacobi and others in connection 

with the Ramayana, like those of Holtxmann, Dahlmann, 

etc. for the sister Epic, are indeed laudable, but they cannot 
render a thorough Indexing (descriptive, nominal and 
topical) of these works unnecessary. 

So far as Nominal Index is concerned Sorensen's 

work on the Mahabharata may be taken to be a model. 
A similar work on the Ramayaua has long been felt to 
be a desideratum. Mr. Manmatha natha Roy, M. A., a 
Research Scholar of the Govt. Sanskrit College Benares, 
whom I entrusted with the compilation of an Index of this 
kind, has just finished his work, and I am glad to introduce 
it to the public. In the present work the writer has given 
a descriptive account of all the proper names that occur 
in the Epic, and in the Topical Index ”, which is to 
follow as a separate work very soon, an attempt has been 
made to sum up, under specific heads, the entire contents 
of the Text. It is expected that this will greatly facilitate 
a closer study of the Ramayana. 

The numerical references in the Index are to the 
Bangavasi Edition of the Text of 1308 B. S., corresponding 
to the Nirnaya Sagar Edition of 1921*; . 

Oovernsiieiit Sa^Mkrlf College, | 

8enares« I . 


-QOPINATH KAVIRAJ* 
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INDEX TO RAMAYANA 
A 

AMSUDHaNA — a village. Finding it difficult to cross 

the Gaiiga here Bharat a drove to ■ Prag-vata (IL 7L 9). 

of Asamanja;(I 38. 22; L 70. 38). 
Agreeable to all people and of sweet, speech (L 38. 23). ^ 
(I* 39. 6). Placed in charge of the sacrificial 
horse by Sagara (1. 39. 6-7). At the desire of Sagara went to 
the nether world in search of his uncles and the cattle-lifter, 
directed by the Regional Elephants. Coming upon the heap 
where his uncles had been reduced to ashes, he found the 
horse roaming about. With the advice of Garuda performed 
the Tarpana ceremony in memory of his uncles with the 
water of the Ganga, and then returned to Sagara with the horse 
to complete the sacrifice (L 41. 1-23). (I. 41. 

14). (1. 41. 15). mi # 15«r: 

(1.41.2). Elected king by the people on the demise of 
Sagara. A great king, whose son was Dilipa. Passing on 
the reins of the government to Dillpa, practised austerities 
on the heights of the Himavan for 32 lakh years (I. 42.1-4). 

iTiratn: (1. 41. 22). (I. 42, 1), 

(I. 42. 4). (I- 44. 9). 

(1. 44. 10). 

AKA M PAN A — Cairied the news of the destruction of 
the Raksasa colony of Janasthana to Ravaija at LaftkS 
(III. 31. 1-2). In reply to Ravapa’s enquiries as to who did 
it (III. 31. 3-7), described with his leave the appearance 
(III. 31. 10-11), strength, and valour of Rama (III. 31. 14-20; 
22-28) and finally advised Ravaria to abduct Sita without 
whom he thought Rama could not live long (III. 31. 29-31). 
Appointed general of the Raksasa army by Ravana after Vajra- 
daih§tra. ^ strict disciplinarian, defender 

and leader of the army in wars, well-wisher of Ravapa and 


an experienced soldier (IV. 55 1-4). JiSfW 

(VI. 55. 7). In the battle field never shook 
even before the Devas (VI. 55. 8). 

5r?Tf%sE*I : (VI. 55. 12). Went out at the head of a large 
army driving in a chariot and disregarding all sorts of omens 
(VI. 55. 7-13). Did fearful slaughter in the ranks of the 
Vanara army (VI. 55. 28). Finding that the Raksasa 
army was being cornered by the VAnaias, drove the chariot 
that side and wrought havoc in the ranks of the VSnaras 
{VI. 56. 1-7). (VI. 56. 6). Received Hanu- 

man with a shower of arrow? (VI. 56. 11). t ut off the 
hill-top to pieces with whicli Hanuman attacked him (VI. 
56. 18 ). On finding the havoc wrought by Hanuman in the 
ranks of the Raksasa army (VI. 56. 19-24), shot 14 deadly 
arrows at him and fought on till struck down dead (VI. 
56. 25-30). Hlli^?rT^?TircrT5r^^W:. Accompanied 

Ravana to the battle-field riding on an elephant (VI. 59. 
14). Son of Sumalin and Ketu-Matl (VII. 5. 38-39). 
Overwhelmed in the action against Mandhata (VII 23 (c). 
34). Accompanied Sumalin to fight against the Devas 
(VII. 27. 28,). 

AKOPA — A counsellor of Dasaratha (I. 7. 3). 

AK§A— A Raksasa, roughly handled by Hanuman 
(I. 1. 75). Ravapa’s son. Went out to fight with Hanuman at 
tbedesire of Ravapa. Fought withHanuman, but was killed at 

the end. (V. 47.1-36), (V. 47. 1). JtcfmR 

(V. 47, 2). (V. 47. 3). 

(V. 47. 6). (Y. 47. 8 . 

(V. 47. 10). ?rtgw5f»fr; (V. 47. 12). 
cTt^r^ (V. 47. 14). 

(V. 47^. 19). (Y.47.20). 

(V. 47. 22). 
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AGASTYA— A who with his brother dwelt in the 

Dao^'aka forests. Rama during his exile paid a visit to them. 
Directed by him, Rama came in possession of certain divine 
weapons (L 1. 42 43). Rama’s visit to him foreseen by 

Valmiki (L 3. 19). Sunda having been killed by him. Tataka 
and her son^ Marica rushed at him, but he changed them into 
Rakgasas. (i. 25. 10—13), 

On the eve of his banishment, Rama instructed Lak$mana 
to send valuable presents and some cows to him. 

(11. 32. 13—14). 

(111.11.30). (III. 11. 32). 

(III. 11. 37). With a desire to do good to huma- 
nity, cleared the Southern regions of demons (III. II. 54). 
At the request of the Devas, ate away Vatapi, the Asura, and 
reduced to ashes his brother, Ilvala (HI, 11. 55—67). 

(HI- 11. 66). His hermitage described 
(III. 11. 73 — 76; 79 — 80; 86; 89 — 93). Made the Southern 
regions habitable by destroying the Riksasas (III. II. 81— 
84). Stopped the growth of the Vindhya hills (III. 11. 85). 

(in. ii. 79). (iii. ii. 

81). (III. 11. 86). (Hi. ii. 

86). f%ert 5331 ffTP!? ?:?Ts (HI* H. '87). 

The disciple, instructed by Laksmana (III. 12. 1 — 4) entered 
the fire-temple and announced the arrival of Rama (III. 
12, 5—9). cTtr^T (III. 12. 6). instantly 

asked him to show them in (III. 12. 9 — 12 ). Appeared 
before Rama etc. surrounded by disciples (III. 12. 21). 

tTTOT (HI. 12. 23). Saluted by RSma etc. 

(III. 12.24) offered them seats, and received them formally 
(III. 12. 26—7), Honored Rama separately, for he was the 
king as well as a guest (III. 12. 28 — 30), and presented him 
with divine weapons (III. 12. 31 — J7). Praised highly the 
womanly qualities of Sita, and the loyalty of Lak§maua (III. 
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13. 1—8). ^ (III. 13. 9). In reply to Rama’s 

enquiry (III. 13. 10—11) suggested the name of Panca- 
vati ; then described the route (III. 13. 12 — 22). 

Gave leave to Rama etc. to depart (III. 13. 23^ 24). 

(III. 15. 12). Congratulated Rama on the destruc- 
tion of Khara, and explained to him the mystery of Indra’s 
visit to the hermitage of Sara-bhaftga (III. 30. 34—37). 
His annihilation of Vatapi referred to (III. 43. 42 — 44). 

Lived iiear the Malaya hills. 

; Sugriva instructed Afigada and others to propitiate 
him before proceeding further in quest of Sita (IV. 41. 15 — 
16). Placed the Mahendra hills in the bosom of the sea (IV. 
41. 20). Vi^va- karma built a mansion for him on the heights 
of the Kufijara Hills (IV. 41. 34—36)- Guardian deity of 
the South (IV. 45. 6). 

Appeared before Rama on the eve of his final struggle 
with Ravaija, and communicated to him the victory-yielding 
addressed to the Sun, and advised him to repeat it 
thrice before fighting with him (VI. 105. 1-27). His cultural 
conquest of the South referred to by Rama (VI. 115. 14). 

Came to congratulate Rama on his return home (VII. 1.3). 
Requested the porter to inform Rama that the Rsis were 
waiting outside (VII. 1. 8-9). At the request of Rama (VII. 
1. 29 — 36), proceeded to narrate the life-history of Indrajit. 
(VII. 2—30). (VII. 2. 1) ; (VII. 37 (b). 5). 

(VII. 4- 2). In reply to Rama’s query (VII.4.1-7), 
described the history of the early Rakaasa settlers of Lanka 
(VII. 4 — 8). In reply to Rama’s question (Vll. 10. 1), 
described the austerities practised by Ravapa etc. (VII. 
10.2—49).. In reply to Rama’s query (VII. 23(e). 66 — 67), 
said that the island-man was the Lord, Kapila, and the 
30 crores were th^ reflections of his Great Soul (VIII. 23 (e). 



67— 70). In reply to Rama’s enquiry (VII. 31. 1 - 4 ), 

described Ravaha’s discomfitures (VII. 31 . 5—34, 44 ). 

In reply to Rama’s query (VII. 35. 1-13) proceeded to 
describe how on account of an imprecation, Hanuman was 
not conscious of his strength (VII 35. 14—36, 49.). 
Asked for permission to retire (VII. 36. 51). Accepting 
Rama’s invitation, withdrew (VII. 36. 58-59). At the 
request of Kama (VII. 37(a). 1 — 3), narrated the birth of 
Rkja-rat, Valin and Sugriva (VII. 37(a). 3 — 59). Explain- 
ed why Ravana had abducted Sita (VII. 37(b). 5 — 37(c). 
28) in the words of Narada (VII. 37(d). 1 — 9). Described 
the disconfiture of Ravaija at the hands of women of 
Sveta-dvipa (VII. 37(e) 1—55). Retired (VII. 37 (e). 61). 
Bom of a pot in which Mitra and Varuua had deposited 
their energy ; retreated soon after, saying to Mitra, “ I 
am not your son. ” (Vii. 57. 

4 — 5). Received the Devas warmly and honored them 
equally (VII. 76. 21). Receiving Rama duly, congratulated 
him for having restored the Brahmaua’s child to life, and 
offered to make a gift of a few ornaments to him (VII. 76. 
25 — 33). In reply to Rama’s query (VII. 76. 33—36), 
proceeded to narrate an anecdote of the Treta Age (VII. 
76.36). How he had seen a heavenly being feeding on 
a corpse in a lonely forest, and how out of curiosity he 
enquired why he ate such impure things (VII. 77. 1 — 20). 
Moved to hear Sveta’s sad story (VII. 78. 1-25), accepted 
his gifts, thus paving his way to heaven (VII. 78. 26-29). 
In compliance with Rama’s wish (VII. 79. 1—3), described 
the story of Raja Danda (VII. 79. 4 — 81. 20). As the 
evening came on, advised Rama to say his evening prayers 
(VII. 81. 21—22). gif^sr; (VII. 82. 8). In reply to 
Rama’s application (VII. 82. 5—7) granted him permission 
to depart (VII. 82. 8—13). (VII. 82. 14). 




AGASTYA’S BROTHER— Lived at the distance of 4 
Yojanas to the south of Sutik?ija’s hermitage (III. 11. 37). 

His hermitage described by Rama (III. 11. 47-53). Rama 
etc. on their way to Agastya’s place broke their journey 
for a night there (III. 11. 69-70). Next morning with his 
permission left for Agastya’s hermitage (III. 11. 71-73.) ^ 

AGNI — At the desire of Brahman produced Nila (I. 17. 

13). On being vanquished by Bali waited on Vi?t.iu (I. 29. 6), 
Requested by the Devas petrified the discharged energy of 
Mahadeva (I. 36. 17). Waited on Brahman along with other 
Devas to obtain a commander-in-chief (1.37. 1-2). Referred 
to by Brahman to be the one who could bring about the 
birth of the commander of gods (I. 37. 7). Deputed by 
the Devas to bring about the birth of a son by depositing 
the energy of Mahadeva in Gafiga (I. 37. 10-11). gcTTSCRt 
(I. 37. 11). (I. 37. 12). Went to Ganga and asked her 

to bear the child to please the Devas (I. 37. 12). Gafiga being 
ready (I. 37.13) saturated her through and through (I. 37.14). 
Gaiiga pleading inablliity (I. 37.15) directed her to deposit the 
foetus by the side of the Himavan (I. 37. 17). 

(1. 37. 15). Elected Kartikeya commander. in -chief of the 
divine army (I. 37. 30). Requested by Indra to get his 
testicles restored (I. 49 . 1), approached the Pitrs for remedy 
(I. 49. 5). Became nervous when Vi^vamitra wanted to 
hurl the Brahma weapon at Vasistha (I. 56. 14). His pro- 
tection invoked by Kau^alya on the eve of Rama’s exile (II. 

25. 24 ). Agitated at the austerities of Maijda-karni sent five 
Apsaras to create mischief (III. 11. 13-15). Greeted by 
Sita on the appearance of Hanuman as Rama’s messenger 
(V. 32. 14). His temple at Agastya’s hermitage visited by 
Rama (III. 12. 17). His protection invoked by Sita in 
favour of Hanuman (V. 53. 25-28). Begot Sannadana on a 
Gandharva girl, (VI. 27. 20). Came out of the 


( ) 

fire placing Sita on the lap and testifying to her spotless 
character, and advised Rama to accept her as his wife (VL 118* 
1 - 10 )* jgigl (VL 118* 5). On the destruction of 

Lavana (VII. 69*36) appeared before Satrughna ready to grant 
boons (V1I70. 1-3), Disappeared after granting him the 
boon (Vn. 70.6-7). Congratulated Rama on the death of 
Sambuka (VIL76. 5-6), On the flight of Indra {VII. 85. 
15-16), approached Visou (VII. 85. 17). Paid his respects 
to Visiiu (VII. no. 13). 

AGNI-KETU — A Raksasa chief who in Ravana’s court 
stood ready with his arms to kill Rama etc. (VL 9, 2). 
fought with Rama. (VL 43. 11), Killed by Rama. 
(VL 43. 26. 27). (Ibid). 

AGN I- V ARN A-Son of Sudar^ana and father of Sighra-ga. 
(1.70.40—41). 

AlilGAS, THE— Ruled over by Roma-pada (L 9. 8). 
Stricken with drought (I. 9. 9). So called, because Kandarpa 
when reduced to ashes by Maha Deva, cast off his body (^If^) 

here (I. 23. 10 — 14). Da^aratha offered the produce of to 

appease the wrath of Kaikeyl. 11. 11. 37 — 38). Sugriva asked 
Vinata to go there in quest of Sita (IV. 4o. 23). 

ANGADA — Son of Valin and Tara, the Crown- Prince. 
While he went into the forests, the spies informed him about 
the alliance between Sugriva and Rama. 1 his fact he reported 
to Tara (IV. 15. 15 -18). (IV. 18. 50). 

^ (IV. 18. 52) Valin on Ms 

death-bed asks Rama to take care of him (IV. 18. 50 53). 

(IV.20. 17). (20. 24). 

Sugriva asked by the dying Valin to take care of him on 
his death (IV. 22. 8—15). (IV 22. H). 

(IV. 22. 12). Advised by his dying father 
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to follow the wishes of Sugriva (IV. 22. 20 — 23). 

(IV. 23. 22). Asked by his mother touched the feet of 
the dead Valin repeating his name (IV. 23. 22 — 25). 

(IV. 24. 20). Asked by Laksmaoa to bring 
garlands, cloths, oil, ghee etc; (IV. 25. 16). Helped 

Sugriva in placing the corpse of Valin in the palanquin 
(IV. 25. 28). Embraced by the weeping Tara and other 
ladies of the harem (IV. 25« 33 — 34). With a heavy 
heart placed the dead body of his father on the pyre, 
set fire to it and walked solemnly round it and then along 
with others performed the 3*101 ceremony (IV. 25. 49 — 53), 
(IV. 26. 12). (IV. 

26. 13). Appointed yuvarsja by Sugriva at the desire 
of Rama (IV. 38). Became perturbed at seeing Laksmaua 
advancing towards him angrily (IV. 31. 31). At Laksmaija’s 
request (IV. 31. 32 — 34), hurried to announce him (IV. 
31. 35). Did so after saluting 

Rama, Tara and Sugriva (IV. 31. 36 — 37). Lak^maiia 
passed by his well-furnished house in Ki^kindha (IV. 33. 9). 
Joined Sugriva with 1000 Padmas and 100 Sankhas of 
Vanaras (IV. 39, 29. 30). Sugriva appointed him as the 
general of the contingent going to the South in search 
of Sita (IV. 45. 6). Accompanied Hanuman to the 
south (IV. 48. 1). Searched the Vindhyas for nothing 
(IV. 48. 2 — 6). Killed a mighty Asura in the water-less 
and tree-less tract (IV. 48. 7 — 23). Finding his companions 
dispirited, proposed that they should once more ransack 
the southern parts in search of Sita for fear of Sugriva 
and Rama (IV. 49. 1—10). (IV. 49. 1). Once 

more searched in vain the Vindhya forests and the Rajata 
hills till overtaken with fatigue (IV. 49. 15. — 23). Having 

ransacked the Vindhyas, entered the Rk§a cave in search 
of -water . (JV> 50. 1—8), (IV. 
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53* 7)* When coming out of R.k§a cave he discovered that 
the time allotted by Sugriva was already past, proposed 
to die of starvation on the sea-side as Sugriva would 
never tolerate the failure of the expedition (IV. 53. 7 — 19)- 

sDPisjas gfjq'gctr gf^Tsrt 

-pgiT (iv. 54. 2-4). 

Vehemently condemned the faults of Sugriva and along, 
with his companions undertook to die of starvation (IV. 53. 

I — 23). On finding Sampati drawing towards them bemoaned 
their lot and praised Jatayus for his whole-hearted devotion 
to Rama’s cause (IV. 56. 6 — 16). In reply to SampSti’s 
enquiries introduced himself, described the death of Jatayus. 
and the circumstances that had led the Vanaras to take to 
fasting (IV. 57. 4 — 19). Anxiously asked Sampati to 
direct the Vsnaras to Ravaiia’s place of refuge (IV. 58, 
8 — 10), Finding his followers dejected at the sight of the 
roaring sea tried to rouse their courage (IV. 64. 8 — 10). 
Next day, held again a council and asked the Vanaras who. 
cculd save their lives and limbs from being destroyed by. 
Sugriva, by leaping across the sea, to come forward (IV. 64. 

II — 19). When everyone kept quiet, exhorted them to. 

speak out (IV. 64. 20—22). Told in the council that be, 
could certainly jump a hundred yojanas but was not sanguine 
if he could return (IV. 65. 18— 19j. q-scsEnr; 

(IV. 65. 26). In reply to Jambavan’s contention that. he. 
must allow his servants to try the game first (IV. 65i, 
20 — 27), said that if nobody was ready to go then they, 
should once more take to fasting ; for they could not return 
home without having located the whereabouts of Slta (I.V.. 
65. 28—32). On the return of Hanuman paid him high 
compliments (V. 57. 44—48). Sat down on the Maheiidra: 
hiUs along with Hanuman, surrounded by the Vanaras .(V* 
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57. 49—53). After Hanuman’s speech (V. 59. 1—32) 
proposed to release Sita by vanquishing the Raksasas without 
giving any previous information to Rama and Sugriva (V. 60. 
1 — 13). Approving the proposal of Jambavan (V. 50. 
14 — 20) took his way home (V. 61. 1 — 2). Gave permission 
to his companions to drink honey of the Madhu-vana, when 
they prayed for it (V. 61. 11 — 12). ‘S- 6^- 1^)' Gave 

free license to the Vanaras to drink (V. 62. 2 — 4). On hearing 
the message delivered by Dadhi-mukha (V. 64. 1 12) 

proposed that they should go to Sugriva without delay (V, 
64. 12 — 17). His proposal having been approved (V. 64. 

18 ^22.) went to Sugriva by the aerial route followed by 

the Vanaras (V. 64. 23—26). Approached Sugriva leading 
the party of Vanaras and then bowed to Sugriva and Rama 
(V. 64. 40 — 41). Carried Lakjmatja on his shoulders during 
his expeditionary march to the South (VI. 4. 19). In reply 
to Rama’s request (VI. 17. 31—33) suggested that they 
should examine well Bibhisapa before taking him in (VI. 17. 

38 4i). (VI. 17.38). Guessed that Suka was a 

spy and as such he should be confined (Vi. 20. 29— 30). 
Placed in charge of the centre of the invading army ( ) 

VI.24.14). (VI 26.15). 

Son of Indra (VI.30.24). Was to lead the attack against 
the southern gate defended by Mahodara and Maha Parsva 
(VI.37.27). Pursuant to Rama’s order entered Lanka and 
presented the ultimatum to Ravana in open court on behalf 
of Rama. (VI 41.73— 81). STTrfRR {VI.41.85). Hearing the 
command of Ravaija (VI. 73. 82— 83), allowed the Raksasas to 
capture him ; when they had done so he leaped up along 
with his captors, then demolishing the pinnacle of Ravana’s. 
place, returned to his own camp by the aerial route (VI.41. 
84—91), Fought a duel with Indrajit (VI.43.6). Smashed 
to pieces the chariot of Indrajit with his club (VI. 43. 19). 
Dismounted Indrajit by destroying his chariot and the 
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driver, hence applauded by the Devas and the sages (VI. 44 . 
28 — 29). At Rama’s desire went up (VI.45.1 — 3) to dis- 
cover the position taken up by Indrajit, but foiled (VI.45. 

4 — 5). Repaired where Rama and Laksmarja were lying 
senseless ( VI.46.3 ). Wounded by Indrajit ( VI.46.21 ). 
Carefully guarded the VSnara army (VI. 47.2 — 4). In 
reply to Sugriva’s query (VI. 50.1) told him that the cause of 
the flight of the Vanaras was the condition of Rama and 
Lak?mana (VL50.2 — 3). Finding that the Raksasas under 
Yajna-danstra were creating a havoc in the Vanara army, 
annihilated the Rak?asas (VI. 5 3.27 — 32). Finding the 
Vanara army hard pressed by Vajra-danjtra, fought a con- 
tested duel with Vajradamstra — in the course of which 
he un- charioted him, exchanged fists and fought with broad 
sword and shield, till he killed his opponent {VI. 54. 16 37). 

Killed Kumbha-hanu (VI. 58. 23). Guarded the gate at 
the desire of Rama (Vl.61.37), Finding the Vanara chiefs 
panic-striken at sight of Kumbha-k^rija (yi.66.3) tried to 
rouse their spirit by delivering a harangue (VI. 66. 4 — 7). 
Finding the Vanara army flying in disorder once more 
rallied it delivering a harangue (VI. 66. 18 32). Fought a 

duel with Kumbha-karpa till stunned by a blow fell down 
(VI.67.42— 49), (VI. 67. 42). 

(VI, 67. 47). In obedience to Sugriva’s order 

(VI. 69.81 82) fought a duel with Narantaka and killed 

him with his horse (VI.69.83-94). Congratulated by the 
Devas, became gratified with his achievement (VI. 69, 

95 96). Simultaneously attacked by Devantaka, Tri^ira 

Mahodara (VI. 70. 1—4), bravely defended himself till 
rescued by Nila and Hanaman (VI. 70. 5-20). Wounded by 
Indrajit (VI.73.43). Fought a duel with Kampana and 
killed him (VI. 76. 1—3). Fought with gonitak§a, broke to 
pieces his bow, then snatching away his sword mortally 
wounded him (VI. 76. 4-10). Fought single handed 
:/ 23 





with Prajangha? Yarpateaand Soijitak§a (VL 76« 14 — 15) « 

Killed Prajangha in a duel (VI. 76. 18.— 27). Fought a dud 
with Kumbha but was badly wounded (VI. 76. 46—55). 
Joined Lak§maoa while he went to fight against Indra-jit 
(VI. 83. 35). Fought a duel with Maha-Parsva when his 
army was hard pressed and at last killed him (VI.98. 1 22). 

Greeted Rama on the death of Ravaua (VI. 108. 33). 
Received costly on the occasion of Rama’s coronation 

(VI. 128. 77). Caressed and honored by Rama. (VII. 39. 
16—19). Succeeded Sugrlva in Kiskindha (VII. 108. 22). 

ANGADA— Son of Laksmatja. 

(VII. 102. 2). Made King of Karupatha (VII. 102. 11). 

ANGADIYA— Capital of Karupatha, ruled over by 
Afigada. Founded by Rama. 

(VII. 102. 8). 

ANGA— LEPA— A town of the West. Sugriva sent 
Su§ena etc. there in search of Sita (IV. 42. 14). 

AN GAR AKA— A Raksas! of the Southern Seas who 
drew her victims by means of their shadows (IV. 41. 26). 
Sugriva asked Angada to search carefully these places for 
Sita (IV. 41. 27). 

ANGIRASA — A Prajapati who came after Pulastya 
(III. 14. 8). 

His descendants cursed Hanuman for creating mischief 
in the hermitage (VII. 36. 32—34). Invited to a 
sacrificial session convened by Raja Nimi (VII. 55. 9). 

AjA Son of Nabhaga, and father of Dagaratha 

(1. 70. 43). 

Al^JANA, THE— Hills. Sugriva asked Hanuman to 
send for the Vanaras living there (IV. 37. 5). 3 krores came 
thence (IV. 37. 20). 

- Al^JANA — A regional elephant (VII. 31. 36), 
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AfstJANA— asre#:# STOCT, alias 

ipugr wife of the VSnara chief Kesart 

I On account of a curse wa» 
bom as the daughter of the Vanara chief Kufijara. One day 
while she was loitering about on the hills in the form of a 
human being, Vayu stripped her naked and had an 
intercourse with her in mind. Hanuman was the child 
of this union. She safely delivered him in a lonely 
cave (IV. 66. 8 — 20). Raped by Ravapa while on her 
way to Brahman’s place (VI. 13. 11 — 12). Hence cursed 
Ravapa (VI. 60. 11). Daughter of Varupa (Ibid). 
Wife of Kesarl gave birth to HanQmSn. . 

ati-kaya— 

5lJctWt*C{ Accompanied Ravapa to the battle-field 
twanging his bow (VI. 59. 16). Nephew of Kumbha-karpa 
who mourned the loss of his uncle (VI. 68. 7). On 
hearing the words of Tri-gira (VI. 69. 1—7), offered to 
go to the battle-field (VI. 69. 9). 

never suffered a defeat, 

^VI. 69. 10—14). Son of Ravapa, went to 

the battle-field taking leave of Ravapa (VI. 69. 17 19). 

drove in an armoured car, well-armed and 

surrounded by numerous warriors (VI. 69. 25—28). 

(VI. 71. 3). When all 

his companions were killed got angry and made a rush 
at the Vanara army putting them to flight (VI. 71. 1 9). 

driving in a chariot drawn by a thousand horses 
(VI. 71. 12). The car protected by armours, held a great bow 
and sharp arrows in his hands, with two broad-swords 
hanging on either side. 


1 
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(VI. 71. 12.— 24 ). «r«5 (VI. 

71. 28). g! P T^ g srgfg SK^% I ^ *5rp# 

^ ^ SI^ ssr ^wrat (VI. 71. 29). Son of Dhanya 

Malin and Ravaoa (VI. 71. 30j. By means of asceticism 
so far pleased Brahman that he presented him with weapons, 
divine armours and a shining car (VI. 31 — 32). Vanquished 
hundreds of Devas and Danavas including Indra and 
Varuna (VI. 71. 33 — 34). Twanging his bow plunged 

into the thick of the Vanara army ; then defeating Dvivida 
Mainda etc. challenged the heroes alone to come and fight 
with him (VI. 71. 37 — 45). Seeing Lak?mana standing 

before him (VI. 71. 46 — 49), ironically advised him to 

stand back as he did not care to fight with boys (VI. 71. 
50 — 56). Fought a hard contested duel with Laksmana 
hut killed (VI. 766 — 105). Accompanied Sumati to the 
battle-field to fight against the Devas (VII. 27. 3 1). 

ATI-MUKH A — A Vanara chief, created by gods to help 
Rama (VII. 36. 48). 

ATRI — Rama in exile went to his hermitage from Chitra- 
kQta accompanied by Laksmaija and Sita. Received them 
like his own children (II. 117. 5 ). 

Looked after the arrangements of hospitality personally 
and received courteously Laksmaija and Sita (II. 117. 
6 ). Asked the ascetic’s wife Anasuya to take care of 
Sita. {II. 117. 8 ). 

(II. 117. 7). In glowing terms introduced Anasuya 
to Rama and asked Sita to approach her (IL 117. 9—13). 

(VI. 123. 48). Went * from 

the south to great Rama on his return home (VII. 1 . 3). 
Invited by Raja Nimi to act as a priest in a sacrificial 
session (VII. 55. 9).‘ 

ATRI — A great sage of the north who came to greet 
Rama on his return home (VII. 1 . 5). 


ADITI— Gave birth to Indra (1. 18. 12). Wife of 
Kagyapa, practised austerities for 1000 years (1. 29. 10—11). 
Visiju born as Vamana from her (1. 29. 19). The mother 
of the Devas (I. 45. 38). Prayed for the success of 
Indra while he was fighting with the Asuras (II. 25. 34). 
Daughter of Daksa (III. 14. 10). By favor of her husband, 
became the mother of 33 Vedic deities (III. 14. 13 — 15) 
(VII. 11. 15). 

ANAR ANY A RcTPI^rR Son of Baija and 

father of Prithu (I. 70. 23 — 24). Predicted root-and branch 
destruction of Ravaua’s family at the hands of one of his 
descendants (Rama) (VI. 60. 8 — 10). Accepting .the challenge 
of Ravana (VII. 19. 7 — 8) fought with him, but was 
defeated and killed, and with his last breath pronounced 
the curse (VII. 19. 9 — 32). 

AN ALA — A Raksasa follower of Bibhlsana who assuming 
the form of a bird spied the defence organisation and fighting 
strength of the Rak§asas (VI. 37. 7 — 19). Son of Mali 
"and Vasuda (VII. 5. 41—43). 

AN ALA — A daughter of Dak§a and wife of Kagyapa 
(III. 14 10-12) gave birth to all the fruit bearing trees 
(III. 14. 31). 

ANALA — A Raksasi, daughter of Mslyavan and Sundarl 
(VII. 5. 34 — 36). Wife of Vigvavasu and mother of 
Kumbhinasa (VII. 61. 16). 

AN AN G A — A Vanara chief, son of Agni (gcTTSflsi); 
Sugriva wanted to send him to the South in search of Sita 
(IV. 41. 4). 

ANANTA DEVA— sitSRI- 

1 Dwelt at the top of the Jata-rupa-^ila hills (IV, 40. 52), 
towards the east of whose golden altar there was a three- 
leaved palm tree planted by the gods (IV. 40. 53 — 54). 


’ AN ILA— Son of Mali and Vasuda and a counsellor of 
Bibhisana (VIL 5. 41-43). 

ANASOyA— H er presentation of ornaments to and 
conversation with Slta-foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3. 18). 

Wife of the saga Atri, (H- 7). 

HflAFTT, erPTOl, (11. 117. 8). Asked by Atri to 

take away Sita (II. 117. 8). Introduced to Rama by Atri 
(II. 117. 9-12). During a ten years’ drought saved the 
lives of the people by diverting the course of the Ganga, 
thus helping the fruits and roots to grow ; practised penances 
for 10,000 years and extended the length of one night to 
ocver the period of ten nights by the might of her asceticism 
(II. 117. 9-12). sr^sisiT (II. 113. 

13). fjijRRlT, fSl, 

(II. 117. 18). Saluted by Sita. (II. 117. 19). 

Courteously received Sita and congratulated her for her 
extreme devotion to Rama under all conditions (II. 117. 
21-29). Being extremely pleased with Sita for her fine 
sense of duty offered to grant her a boon (II. 118. 13-15). 
Overjoyed at her selflessness, presented her with an ever- 
green garland, anointment and unguent etc. (II. 118. 17-20). 
When Sita began to praise her profusely, in order to change 
the topic asked her to describe her marriage ceremony 
(II. 118. 23-25). fSWcTT (H- 118. 23). Extremely delighted 
at the story, at evening fall permitted her to go to Rama. 
At the same time requested her to put on the dresses and 
paints pi'esented by her (II. 119. 1-11). Saluted by Sita 
before she left her (II, 119. 12). 

ANUHLADA. — A Danava who abducted Saci deceit- 
fully. Killed by Indra for this offence (IV. 39-6-7). 

ANDHRA. — A country in the South. Sugriva asked 
Angad* to go there in search of Sita (IV, 41-12). 
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AN DHAKA. —Name of a Daitya killed by Rudra 
in gvetaranya (IIL 30. 27) (VI. 43 . 6). 

APARA-PARVATA. — Name of a hill traversed by 
Bharata on his way back from Kekaya (IL 71. 3). 

APSARAS, THE. — Annihilated by Ravaija while 
playing in the groves of the Nandana (L 13. 23). Praised 
Vhm when their prayer (1. 15. 19. 26) was granted^ (L IS. 
32). The Devas were instructed to produce Vanaras on 
them (1. 17, 5). Danced merrily on the birth of Ravana etc. 
(L 16. 17). Followed the course of Ganga (I. 43. 32). 

6 crores along with numerous maidens churned up from the | 
sea. I Being claimed neither by the Devas, nor by 

the Danavas, they became public property (I, 45. 32-35). 
Were pleased at the expiation of Ahalya’s sin (L 49. 19). 
Danced on the occasion of Rama’s marriage (L 73. 38). 
Assembled to witness the contest between Rama and Parasu- 
rama (L 76. 10). Requested by Bharadvaja (II. 91. 16) 
entertained the retinue of Bharata (II. 91. 26). 20,000 
came from the Nandana Park in response to his prayer 
(IL 91. 45). Five deputed by the Devas to disturb the 
ascetic virtues of the R§i Maada Karni 
(HI. 11. 15), They w^on the Rsi’s heart and lived under 
waters of the Paficapsara tank, as his wives (III. 11. 11-19). 
^3?n3(TO5rm5^nt ( m. 35. i6 ). 

(iv. 24 34). 

Haunted the Lake Sudar^ana for the sake of pleasure 
(IV. 40. 46). Haunted the Mahendra Hills (IV. 4 I. 22). 
Haunted the lake on the Kailasa hills near Kuvera’s mansions 
(IV. 43. 22). Lived permanently in the Ksiroda Sea (IV. 
46. 15). Went into raptures when Indrajit was killed 
(VI. 90. 75). Danced with joy (VI. 90. 85). Witnessed the 
wonderful combat between Rama and Ravaoa (VI. 107. 51). 
Danped on tbe occasion of Rama’s coronation (VI. 128. 71). 
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Used to disturb Pulastya by visiting the hermitage of Tri?a. 

bindu (VII. 2. 9. 12). But made themselves scarce when 
he pronounced a curse on them (Vll. 2. 13-14). Frequent 
the banks of the Mandakini (VII. 11.42)- Sang sweetly in 
Kuvera’s mansion (VII. 26. 9). Sang for joy when Indra 
went out to fight Ravaoa (VII. 28. 26). Visit the Vindhyas 
along with their womenfolk. (VII. 31. 16). Greatly discon- 
certed at the discomfiture of Satrughna (VII. 69. 13), 
When Satrughna drew out the divine arrow to kill Lavaua 
(VII. 69. 16-19), losing the balance of mind approached 

Brahman (VII. 69. 20-21). On the destruction of Lavaija 
(VII. 69. 36), breathed freely (VII. 69. 39). Showered 
flowers on Lakfmaua (VII. 106. 16). Crowded the bank of 
the SarayQ (VII. 110. 7). Expressed their joy on the return 
of Visnu (VII. 110. 14). 

ABHIKALA. — A village on the way to Kekaya passed 
by Vasistha’s messengers (II. 68. 17). 

AMARAVATl.— The residential town of Indra 
(III. 48. 10). 

AMRTA. — Sought after by the Devas and the Danavas 
as the sovereign remedy against death and decay (1.45.16). 
Obtained by churning the Kjiroda Sea (I. 45. 17—18). 
On being produced the Devas and the Danavas fell out for 
possession (I. 45. 40). Removed by Vijiju (I. 45. 42). 
Sampati lived in the times when it was churned out (IV. 
58. 13). Churned out of the sea into which the Vanaras 
had thrown medicinal herbs (IV. 66. 13). Produced from the 
milk of Surabhi (VII.23.23). 



At last came across E.cika who dwelt in Bhrgutufiga, 
with his wife and three children (1. 61. 11 — 15). The 
father and the mother refusing to sell the eldest and the 
youngest sons respectively, bought SunaWepa for a large 
sum of money (L6L16 — 23), 

(I. 61. 24). Started for Ayodhya with the victim in a 
chariot (1.61.24). Broke his journey at Pu§kara one noon 
(1.62.1). (1.62.21). Returned soon to the sacri- 

ficial area and completed the sacrifice by favor of Indra 
(1.62.23 — 27). Son of Pra^ulruka and father of Nahu?a 
(1.70.41—42). 

AYODHYA. — Rama went to— (I. 1. 86). Rama’s 
journey foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3. 37). Described in de- 
tail (I. 5. 5 — 23). Inhabitants (I. 5. 6 — 19). Defences 
(1.6.21 — 28). Public reception accorded to Dagaratha and 
R?yagrnga (I. U. 25 — 27). Festivities at— on the birth of 
Rama etc. (1.18.18—20). The messengers sent by Janaka 
arrived at — (I. 68. 1). Public reception of the newly- married 
princes (I. 77. 6 — 8). Richly decorated on the occasion 
of Rama’s consecration (II, 5. 15 — 21; 6. 11 — 19). 
Shook when Rama went into exile (II. 41. 12 ; 20). Its 
miserable appearance (.11. 42. 23). Fondly remembered 
by Rama (II 46. 4). Ceased to be beautiful when Rama 
left it (II. 47. 17 — 18); (II. 48. 34--37). Rama took 
leave of— ( 11.50. 1—3 ). 

(II. 51. 16). Described (II. 51. 21—23). Gloomy ap- 
pearance described by Sumantra (II. 59. 10 — 16). Its 
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(III.62.15). Remembered by the exiled Rama (IV.28.56). 
Return of Rama. Saluted by the Vanaras and the Raksasas. 

52 54)* Deserted on thfi departure of Raniaj once more 

flourished at the time of R^abha (Vil» 111. 10). 

—The Hills in the South. sn3?rto:, 

sftffR, f^5rsf^trct«fiR5rj, i 

there in search of Sita (IV. 41. 


AYO-MUKHA- 

Sugriva asked Angada to go 
13-14;. 

A YO-M U KHI— fR[R:trT, 

11 ) 

im, (III- 69. 12). 

devouring fierce stags" (III. 69. 13). Seen by Rama and 
Laksmaija near the fissure in the vicinity of the hermitage 
of Mataiiga (III. 69. 11). Disfigured by Lak§maija for 
having made advances to him. (III. 69. 13-18). 

ARAJA— Daughter of U^ana the Bhargava, 

SigfniT, (VII. 80. 4-5). Refused to comply 

with DaofJa’s request (VII. 80. 1-6) and instructed him to 
approach her father if he wanted to have her at all (VII. 80. 
7-12). Raped by Dau^a (VII. 80. 13-17). Waited near the 
hermitage for the return of her father (VII. 80. 18). In 
obedience to her father’s wish (VII. 81. 13-15) consented 
to do penitentiary rites for life (VII. 81. 16). 

arista — A hill in Lanka. Described (V. 56. 26-37). 
On his return journey, HanuraSn climbed on it for leaping 
across the sea (V. 56. 37), The hill shook under his weight, 
its denizens fled and it was levelled to the ground when 
n«nnman took his start (V. 56. 42-50). 10 Yojanas in length 


Vivasvan (IIL 14. 9) Consulted by Budba with regard 
to Ila (VII. 90. 5). 

ARUl^IA — Son of Vinata and brother of Garuda (III. 
14. 32). Father of JatayQs and SampSti (III. 14. 33 ). 

ARUNDHATl — Her devotion to her husband extolled 
by Sita. grftgr The devoted wife 

of Vasi§tha (V. 24. 10). 

ARKA — A VSnara chief who defended the flank of the 
invading army during its march to the South (VI. 4 . 33). 

ARCI§MAN — A Vanara chief whom Sugriva proposed 
to send to the west in search of Sita (IV. 42. 3). 

ARCI-MALYAS The — Vanara chiefs whom Sugriva 
wanted to send to the west in search of Sita 
(IV. 42. 4). 

ARJUNA — (Kartavirya) Killed Jamadagni — father of 
ParaSu-rama (I. 75. 24). Killed by Vi§au (VII. 6 . 35). 
Repaired to the Narmada for holiday- making, when Ravaoa 
called upon him (VII. 31. 7-10). As powerful as the Fire- 
God, always propitiated Him with the blood of his enemies 
(VII. 31. 8 ). At a little distance from Ravaija, was engaged 
in water-sports with his womenfolk, when in a playful mood, 
checked the flow of the Narmada with his thousand arms, 
thus causing an overflow of the river- water that washed 
away the flowers offered to Siva by Ravaija (VII- 32. 1-7). 
On hearing the report of the struggle between Ravaua’s 
courtiers and his own, and the defeat of the latter (VII. 32. 
37 ), proceeded to set matters right after consoling his girls, 
fought with and disabled Prahasta and put to flight Ravana’s 
courtiers ( VII. 32. 38-- 48 ) ; then fighting a duel with 
Ravaija, made him a captive and took him to his capital 
(VII. 32. 49-73). Received formally Pulastya and asked 
hiin what he could do to please him (VH- 33. 5-12). In 



compliance with his request (VIL 33. 13-16)5 released 

Ravaria honoring him with valuable gifts and contracting 
an alliance with him in the presence of fire (VIL 33. 17-18). 

ARTHa-SADHAKA— A courtier of Bbarata who 
went out to receive Rama on his return (VL 127, 11 ). 

ARYAMA — His protection invoked by Kau^alya during 
Rama’s sojourn (IL 25, 8 ). 

ALAKSITA The — A forest in the west. Sugriva 
asked Susena etc. to go there in search of Sits. (IV. 42. 14.). 

ALAMBUSA — Wife of Iksvaku and mother of Vi^ak. 
(1. 47, 11-12). Her help prayed for by Bharadvaja in the 
matter of entertaining the army of Bfaarata. (II. 9L 17.). 
Danced in the presence of Bharata at the latter’s request 
(IL 91. 47). 

A LARK A — The Raja who gave his eyes to a Brahmana 
in fulfilment of a promise made — referred to by Kaikeyi 
flL 12. 43). ^^1(11. 14. 5). 

AVANTI — (i) A town in the South. Sugriva asked 
Angada to go there in search of Sita (iV. 4 I. 10). 

fii) A town in the west. Sugriva sent Susena etc. there 
in search of Sita (IV, 42. 14). 

AVINDHYA — A favourite counsellor of Ravana. 

(V. 37 . 12 ). 

His advice to Ravana regarding Sita’s release rejected (V. 
37. 13). 

ASaNI-PRABHA — A Raksasa chief who fought a 
duel with Dvivida (VI. 43. 12). Killed. (VI. 43. 32-34). 

aSoka— A messenger despatched by Vasigtha to bring 
back Bharata on the death of Dagaratha (II. 68. 5). Reach- 
ed ;Kekaya (IL 70. 1). Well- received by the Raja and the 
prince, approached Bharata, delivered Vasigtha’s message 



»nd handed over the presents to him (II. 70. 2-5). Replied 
to Bharata’s enquiries and requested him to make haste 
(11.70. 11 — 12). Went out to receive Rama on his returti 
(VI. 127. 11 ). Ordering the citizens to be ready to receive 
Rama, went out to receive him (VI. 128. 23-26). 

aSOKA PARK, The— confinement of Sita there at 
the order of Rivaoa (III. 56. 32). 

3'PTOi|?rT, fitit ( ni, 56. 33 ). 

Havana’s famous gardens in Lanka. 

(V. 13. 53). Hanuman resolved to go there in search of 
Sm (V. 13. 53-56). (V. 13. 60). 

(V. 14. 2 ). 5liwr^'15fl 5 I?ItS!!?r- 
f (V, 14. 4). 

«TT^‘. fcIT (V. 14. 5). 

(V. 14. 6 ). f#: fmr, %T^: 

(V. 14. 8 ). Abounding in tanks, lakes and rivers (V. 14. 22- 
26). Back-ground furnished by a lofty hill clad in trees and 
furnished with retiring-rooms with a river flowing down (V. 
I 4 . 27-31). Nearby there was a late on the banks of 
which stood a series of palaces built by Vi^va-Karman 
(V. 14. 32-34). ^5^lT5SI?t:#I^T «gtW?r: (V. 15. 2). 

(V. 15. 3 ). «T^Tfq?i- 
(V. 15. 4 ). 

“er (V. 15. 5). Described 

(V. 15. 2-15). In the heart of that garden there was a 
% tg T aM Tg[ stood on a thousand pillars (V. 15. 16-18). 
Described (V. 18. 6-9). SWfTsnfUq;. (V. 18. 27). ^ir«i:aKT?clT 
(V. 41. 10). Destroyed by Hanuman (V. 41. I 4 - 2 O). 

ASva — name of a sage to whose hermitage the sages 
of Janasthana moved, when oppressed by the Rakfasas 
(II. 116. 20). 


ASVA-GRIVA — Son of Ka§yapa and Danu (III. 14. 16). 

ASVA-PATI — uncle of Bharata. Treated him as his 
own son during his sojourn at Kekaya (II. 1. 2). Honoured 
Vasistha’s messengers (II. 70. 2). Before departure Bharata 
took ’leave of him (11.70.14-18). Gave him costly presents 
(II. 70. 19-23). Bade him farewell (II. 70, 28). His wel- 
fare enquired after by Kaikeyt from Bharata (II. 72. 6). 
(II. 72. 9 ) 

ASVINS ; THE TWO— At the request of Brahman 
produced two Vanara chiefs, Mainda and Dvivida (I. 17. 
14). Included in the list of 33 Vedic Gods;— sons of 
Kaiyapa and Aditi (III. 14. 14-15). Sallied forth to fight 
Ravana (VII. 27. 22). Accompanied Indra to fight with 
Ravana (VII, 28. 27). 

ASMA TOWN— The city in the nether world inhabited 
by the Kala-keya Danavas, Occupied by Ravatja (VII. 23. 
17-19). 

ASTACALA — ^The name of a hill lying to the west 
on the other side of the seas. Sugnva asked Hanuman to 
send for the VSn^as living there (IV, 37. 3). 10 krores 
came thence (IV. 37. 21). Visited by Sugriva during his 
flight from Vslin’s wrath (IV. 46. 19), 

A§T A- VAKRA— Finally emancipated Kahola (VI. 119. 

16 ). 

ASAMA^5JA — Son of Sagara and Kelint (I. 38. 16); 
(I. 70. 38). Made fun of his younger brothers by dipping 
them in the water of the Sarayu. 

Banished by the King for oppressing the people. Father 
of Amguman (I. 38. 21-22). His banishment described in 
detail by Siddhartha (II. 36. I9-3O). 

AS IT A Son of Bharata, whose enemies were the 

Kings of the Hai-hayas, Tala-jaftghas, and Sa^a-bindus (I. 


70, 27-28). Being defeated retired to the Himalayas with 
two of his wives, where he died (1, 70. 29-30). At that 
time both of his wives were in the family way. One of them, 
Kalindi, gave birth to Sagara, by favour of the B,§i Cyavana 
(I. 70. 30-37). : 

ASURAS, THE — Rama requested b}' the Rsis of the 
Daodaka forest to kill them (I. 1. 44). Ravaija excelled 
them in strength (1. 15. 9). Killed by the weapons produced 
by Daksa’s daughters, Jaya and Suprabha (I. 21. 13-17). 
Failed to bend Janaka’s bow (I. 31. 9). Being hit hard by 
the tools of Sagara’s sons, their dying wails rent the sky 
(1. 39. 20). Approaching Brahman complained against the 
conduct of Sagara’s sons (I. 39. 23-26). 

(IH. 11. 60). (in. ll. 63). Those 

dwelling in the islands used to draw thei^ victims by means 
of their shadows by order of Brahman (IV. 40. 37). Angada 
killed one in the water-less tract, south of the Vindhya (IV. 
48. 17-21). Sampati witnessed their struggle with the Devas 
(IV. 58, 13). Denizens of the Patala (V. I. 90). Defmders 
of a-dharma (VI. 35. 13). Went into raptures when Hanu- 
man slapped Ravaija (VI. 59. 62). Fell into raptures when 
being struck by Hanuman, Ravana dropped down senseless 
(VI. 59. 116). Wished victory to Ravana (VI. 102. 43). 
Ran to Brahman when Vsyu stopped blowing (VII. 35. 
53). When Satrughna took out the divine arrow to kill 
Havana (VII. 69. 16-19), greatly perturbed, approached 
Brahman (VII. 69, 20-21). 

ASCTRTA-RAJAS*— 'Son of Kusa and Vaidarbhl 

At the desire of his father founded the town of 
Dharmaranya. (I- 32. 1-7). 

« The Calcutta Edition reads I 
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AHALYA— Wife of Gautama, with whom she practised 
austerities for many years near Mithila (I. 48. 16). Violated 
bv Indra (I. 48. 17-19). Out of fear asked Indra to leave 

tL cottage without delay (I. 48. 20-22). 

—cursed by Gautama to pine in that hermitage for lO Q yearns 

tiU relieved by Rama (I. 48. 29-32). 

(I 48 32-33). Seen by Rama bright with the lustre of 

austerities, ^ 

like smoking fire, a fullmoon enveloped in snow, like a ray 
of the sun. reflected in water (I. 49. 13-13). Became visible 
™ of her sin fl. 49. 16). Received Rama 


VIL— NOTES AND QUERIES 
By GoPiNATH Kaviraj 
(i). — Virgin Worship, 

The Mahakdasamhita says that the best way of 
propitiating Siva is to worship a virgin ( ) and to feed 

her. The Kaulas are to worship her in the night and the 
Smartas in afternoon. The virgin should be well bathed, 
well draped in a piece of multi-coloured cloth and well 
decorated. She must be one whose heart has not yet been 
even touched with passion and who has not fallen into 
love. She must be of 7, 8 or 9 years of age, of fair 
complexion, of noble birth, and with her parents living. She 
must not be deformed in body, long-haired, with protruding 
teeth, or betrothed to any body ( ). 

In the Yamala a virgin is said to be of 3 kinds, viz. 

para, apara and parapara. The Virgin was the Sole 

Existence before the Creation of the Universe and is 
therefore known by the name of or Primal Energy 

Names of the virgin from the 1st to the 16th year 

are as given below — Sandhya, Sarasvati, Tridhamurti, 
Kalika, Subhaga, Uma, Malini, Kubjika, Kala Samgharsha, 
Aparsjita, .Rudrani, Bhairavi, Mahalak§mi, Kulanayika, 
Ksetrajha and Chandika. 

As for the mode of her worship the Mahakalasarnhita says 
that the virgin is to be conducted respectfully with music 
and entertainments to the door of the hall of worship. The 
number of virgins to be worshipped must be an odd number, 
either 5 or 7 or 9 or even 1 1 . Of these the fairest one is to be 
considered as the Primary One, but if many maidens 




are not available one will do. In Kamya and Naimittika 
puias only one is needed, while in the autumnal worship 
a large number is a necessity. They are to be kept standing 
in a row, with their eyes cast down. The worshipper is to 
regard the as identical with the Goddess herself, take 

up a cup of wine, and go through the process of pranayama, 
bhQtapasarana (expulsion of evil spirits), obeisance to Guru 
and Gane^a, and Digbandhana. He is then to wash her 
feet, place the water on his head and rub her feet with the 
corner of his own wearing garment. With unbroken nee 
( ) lie should then perform the ceremony for removing 

the obstacles( ). The ceremonies for expelling 

the evil influences ( ^nd ) have to e 

performed once again, the reason being that many minor 
gods and goddesses enter the hall of worship togetlier with 
the Virgin Goddess to see her ; and very often they create 
disturbances. The worshipper has to take with his left 
hand the right hand of the maiden, step forth with his right 
foot planted first on the ground and lead the line of t e 
maidens on into the hall, uttering 5 verses in her praise: 

cqfffTar 

The worship of the is enough to please the rest. 

This is followed by an act of offering to the minor gods. 
Then follows Kumarinyasa. The names of the 18 maidens and 
their respective seats in the body ; Mahachandra Yogesvan, 
Siddhikarali, Siddhivikarali, Mahanta marl (??), Vajra- 
kapalini, Muu^amalini, Attahasini, Chaijdakapalini, Kala- 
chakreavarl, Guhyakali, Katyayanl, Kamakhya, Chamuoda, 
Siddhilaksmi, Kubjika, Matangi, Chandesvari and Kaumari. 
Their respective seatfe: head ( ), face ( ), eyes, 

ears, nostrils, cheeks, lines of teeth, shoulders, heart, arms, 
belly { mZK ), back, thighs, knees, hips ( 3IfT ), legs an4 

the entire frame. 


The worships of 9 goddesses-viz. SuddbS, Kalika, Lalita, 
Malini, Vasundhara, Sarasvati, Rama, Gauri and Durga-and 
of two gods viz. Batuka, a boy of 5 years, and Gaije^a, of 
9 years, -are enjoined. So also of 8 Bhairavas-viz. Asitafiga 
Bhairava, Ruiu°, Chanda”, Krodha*, Unmatta®, Kapali®, 
Bhisana® and Samhara“-and of 8 Devis-viz Mahamaya, 
Kalaratri, Sarvamaiigala, Damaruka, Rajarajegvari, Sampat- 
prada, Bhagavati and Kumari. The 6 Saktis attendant 
on the L)evis are named: Ananga Kusuma, “Manraatha, 
®Madana, °Kusumatura, “Madanatura and ®Sisira. 

The worship of the being over, the remaining 

maidens should next be attended to. They should be allowed 
to eat of the food offered up to them in silence. No sound 
of any instrument should be made to disturb them at their 
meals. The worshipper with folded hands should sing in 
their praise a hymn called {16 verses in 

anu?tup metre, from the Mahakala Samhita ). After they 
have taken their food they should be served with betels in 
due form. This is followed by the offering of daksina, and 
finally the ceremony of Visarjatia. 

The leavings of their dishes should be given to jackals 
or buried in the earth. 

The worship of the Virgin is recommended during the 
Navaratra festival for 9 days in succession. The names of 
the 9 Durgas to be worshipped on the 9 days are: Hrllekha, 
Gagana. Rakta, Mahochchhusma, Karalika, Ichchha, 
Jnana, Kriya and Durga. Last of all we find the following 
remarkable expression: — 

HT %T!«?TT«n% I 
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